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The Sign that Guarantees 
Genuine Parts 


Only through the use of genuine Buick fac- 
tory-made parts can the mechanical excel- 
lence of Buick cars be maintained. These 
parts are identical with those originally used — 
in building the car. The same materials, 
the same workmanship are employed. 


The infrequency with which Buick requires 
such service is proved by the experience of 
every Buick owner. If, however, for any rea- 
son such service is necessary, Buick Auth- 
orized Service is available everywhere. 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Branches in All Principal 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
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When better automobiles are built, Buick will build them 
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Business good in spite of poor 
equipment, 





sflent selling. The appeal to 

the buyer must be made almost 
entirely through the eye. Possibly 
there are a few buyers who purposely 
follow certain thoroughfares with the 
avowed intention of making certain 
purchases, but the bulk of sales are 
made to the motorists who see some- 
thing to eat or drink and want.it bad 
enough to buy it. 
the roadside merchant must use the 
kind of salesmanship that is strong 
enough to persuade the passing 
motorist to stop; there isn’t time for 
any “palavering” or “ballyhoo’—be- 
fore it can be started the possible 
gaa is disappearing down the 
Toa: 

There is a lot of-money to be made 
in roadside marketing, if it is properly 
handled. Almost any kind of a road- 
side stand can be made to pay, even 
if-the attendant is a youngster who 
otherwise would be making a nuisance 


Rstent s marketing is really 


of himself; but to make real money,. ; 


Teal care and thought must be given 
it. It can be made to produce a very 
‘material addition to the farm income 
indeed, on many a farm the entire 
amount of produce is disposed of in 
this way. There is the advantage of 
direct selling to the. consumer—no 
middleman to take his toll. There is 
no transportation expense. Usually 
the top retail prices can be realized— 
‘Often, several times the wholesale 
Price. Products are disposed of at 
‘time of harvest—storage and_ inci- 
dental expense are practically elim- 
‘inated. And best of all, it helps the 
Producer” to develop a real business 
through direct advertising—for qual- 
ity goods sold at a fair price are the 
— effective form of advertising 


wh, 
What Can I Sell? 


“Well, this all sounds good to me,” 
farmer may remark; “but what 
‘bout it? What can I sell? Ah! that’s 
& good point. What can you sell? Bet- 
ter ask,—“What can’t I sell?” Here’s 
‘& little secret: People will buy any- 
thing. Why, actually, in city markets 





from home-made rugs to pokeberry 
routs. Bear in mind that Frosnec- 
tive customers are city folks, and city 
iks are ag seg ne oc gph ‘of what 
farmer has to 








Evidently, then, - 


I have seen people bay everything - 


too, are:pretty smart in their own 
way, and they are pretty good judges 
of value; so it’s really poor business 
to try to take advantage of them by 
overcharging or by. trying to foist in- 
ferior goods upon them. They’re hu- 
man; so if they are swindled,.. they 
not only will not return, but they will 
not hesitate to spread the word to 
avoid certain farms; and thus the 
seller loses, and the whole business of 
roadside marketing is injured. ‘There’s 
a point worthy of a second thought— 
whether -the roadside merchant re- 
alizes it or not, he is only a unit in 
a great system; he will profit with the 
growth of the system, but any injury 
done the system will react upon the 
individual to his disadvantage. ‘The 
motto of the good business man most 
emphatically applies to the roadside 
merchant—“Honest. goods at. fair 
prices.” 

Now then, to answer the question 
about what can be sold. The things 


fruit has an _ irresistible cosa al 
ways: Plums, apricots, pears—peo- 
ple can eat them as they go along, 
And grapes—everyone wants grapes, 
or imagine they do, anyway. 

But the stock of goods for the road- 
side store does not come only from 
the ‘garden or orchard. There’s the 
dairy, too. And how people “fall for” 
nice fresh butter, 
and even home-made cream cheese! 
If companies are not paying you 
enough for your milk,-just sell it to 
motorists. Since you will be put to 
a little extra trouble in disposing of. it 
in small quantities, you will be justi- 
fied in charging more for it; you will 
also find that a big glassful—the kind 
that runs three to a quart—will sell 


‘easily at five cents, and the buyer 


will say it’s worth more. 

Among other classes of goods that 
motorists buy freely of, are eggs and 
poultry. It goes without saying that 
the eggs must be strictly fresh. In the 








Boyhood Farm, the very name is seductive, 


that’ will appeal most to the motorist 
are»the things that he can eat or 
drink. Beginning in the late spring, 
when the memories of the old home 
garden are strong in the motorist’s 
mind, there is a wonderful market for 
fresh vegetables—crisp lettuce, rosy 
red radishes, tender onions, luscious 
asparagus, and green peas and beans 
right off the vines. The glory of these 
is their freshness—do nothing to dim 
it, and see that everything is ‘fone to 
maintain it. 


Fruits Easy ‘to Sell 


Fruits . are always easy to sell. 
Strawberries are probably the. first 
fruits in most localities, and anyone 
who has a strawberry’ patch can easi- 
ly sell quantities of the berries at 
fancy prices; and should one have the 
everbearing variety, he will find that 
he cannot supply the demand in the 
fall for them. Raspberries, blackber- 
ries, huckleberries, any kind of ber- 
ries—city folks can’t raise thém, but 


they'll they want them, and will buy them. 
the Later in the summer the Psat apples 
pear—and } eeked 
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spring and early summer, there is a 
superabundance of eggs, and everyone 
is pretty well posted as to price; 
therefore, it is not readily possible to 
realize more than the market price. 
But later on, fresh eggs are scarcer, 
and a little premium can be obtained. 
Live and dressed poultry sells rather 
well, but this end of the business is 
better when conducted on an order 
and future delivery basis. In the late 
fall, there is an opportunity for a 
good Thanksgiving turkey business; 
and the enterprising farmer will see 
that.the buyer of the turkey also gives 
his order for the material for many 
of the. “trimmings” for the Thanks- 
giving dinner—potatoes, sweet pota- 
toes, pumpkin, celery, home-made 
mince meat, and such, 

More than one farmer has made a 
good thing out of the sale of meat 
products. In the late fall and early 
winter a sign at the roadside will bring 
customers in to buy fresh meat at. 
butchering time; but the bulk of such 
sales must be of sausage, smoked 
hams and bacon, pork. steak, ‘fried 
down,” pickled or corned meats, and 


and schmierkase, . 


_ Making the Most of the Roadside Market 


by Alma Heuman Ekblaw 











roadside stand, cheaply 


built. 


Attractive 


lard, Of course there is considerable 
labor involved in this phase of the 
business, but when country-cured 
hams sell directly at fifty cents a 
pound, with all the money coming to 
the producer, there is considerable 
profit, too. Many people really prefer 
country-cured -meats, if they can get 
them, 
Jellies and Canned Fruits 


The housewife has in the roadside 
market -an excellent chance to in- 
crease the general income. Home- 
canned vegetables and fruits com- 
mand extra fancy frices, and jeilies, 
jams and preserves go like the tradi- 
tional hot cakes. Many women take 
orders for canned goods, and have 
built up enviable reputations for high- 
class products. Home made rugs, car- 
pets, and articles 6 fancy sewing 
can also be readily sold to the women 
of motoring parties. 

The roadside merchant must realize 
that he is catering to a class of cus- 
tomers that in general are pretty 
cranky as to quality. Therefore, he 
must leave no room for criticism—to 
satisfy the most critical, the most ex- 
acting, should be his aim. 

Absolute cleaniiness of stand, or 
surroundings, and of goods is neces- 
sary. The stand itself, both inside and 
out, should be a model of. sanitary 
construction. Screen flies out very 
carefully, and try to keep the goods 
on hand in such a shape that flies 
will not be unduly attracted. Vege- 
tables should be carefully washed, or 
have all soil removed from them, be- 


‘fore being sold. Fruit should be free 


from leaves and litter. Sanitation 
is doubly important when dairy prod- 
ucts are sold; then it isn’t merely a 
question of clean appearance — the 
health phase comes in and démands 
that everything be clean. 


Original Packages Attractive 


While professional truck gardeners 
and fruit growers haye standardized 
packages for marketing of their prod- 
ucts, it may be just as well to be a 
little original. People like to feel they 
are getting real farm stuff, and if 
they can carry home. their apples or 
potatoes in the common splint mar- 
ket basket, they rather like the idea. 
Berries and fruit can also be put up in 


‘odd shaped packages; they may be 


slightly more expensive, but they can 
be made to pay for themselves. For 


: (Concluded page 13 
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New Jersey’s F ame afd F ortune 
by A. Freeman Mason 


New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station 


The Georgia carrier is in demand in all 
eastern markets. 


E fame and fortunes of Jersey 

i fruit growing. have been long 

tied up in Jersey peaches. For 
forty years has this been one of the 
leading products of the Garden State, 
and as such, has found favor in all 
Eastern markets. Situated in the 
heart of the metropolitan district, with 
almost 20,000,000 consumers within a 
radius of 100 miles of her capital, she 
has been in a position to furnish the 
highest quality of fruit to these people. 
No long hauls to market were neces- 
sary; no picking of green, immature 
fruit, to ripen on the car, en route; 
the consumer of Jersey peaches could 
eat the fruit picked the same day, or 
the day before, in the most desirable 
condition of ripeness. 

Back in 1890 Hunterdon County, 
New Jersey, was the greatest peach- 
producing center in the United States; 
2,073,332 trees -was her quota. The 
oldsters stil] tell of the time when 
every foot of the 20-mile stretch of 
road in. Hunterdon County running 
from: Clinton toward Trenton was 
lined on one side or both sides with 
peach trees. Somerset County, adjoin- 
ing Hunterdon, had 589,243 trees. Bur- 
lington County, now the leading coun- 
ty in bearing trees; had but 145,746 
trees. 

Advantages Sometimes Hindrances. 


But these boasted advantages were 
in some ways a hindrance. The ease 
of growing and selling fruit made the 
growers careless, and soon loose pro- 
duction methods, San Jose Scale, un- 
willingness to spray, and finally, igno- 
rance of market demands and market- 
ing methods made the industry un- 
profitable, and Grove the growers out 
of business. Hunterdon and Somerset 
Counties cut no figure in the markets 
of today. The industry has shifted 
South to Burlington, Camden, Glouces- 
ter,.and Cumberland Counties. 

The changes in competitive districts, 
market demands and marketing meth- 
eds did nct stop, however, after Hun- 
terdon and Somerset Counties were 
driven out of the game. Burlington, 
Camden, and Cumberland, secure a 
few years ago and able to meet any 
competition,.found themselves facing 
problems as serious as did their prede- 
cessors to the North. The production 
problems were taken care of by the 
growers themselves, and a wide-awake 
Experiment Station. The marketing 
problems are now the greatest stum- 
bling-blocks. 


The New Jersey grower has always. 


been an independent sort. Able to 
haul his peach crop to market by 
track, and with the freedom of Phila- 
delphia, New York City, and the shore 
resorts as his markets, he worked up 
his own trade, and he planted a string 
of varieties, from early. to. late, so as 
to have a steady supply ‘with which 
to satisfy this personal market. Mean- 
while Georgia and Arkansas began 
planting heavily, while Delaware, 
Mayland, and the Virginias all in- 
creased their acreages. Consequently 
the Jerseyman’s market began to be 
glutted whenever there was a good 
peach year. Furthermore, during the 
last two years high quality Belle of 
Georgia, and large yellow Elbertas 
from the Carolinas began to dominate 
the market a as the Greensboro, 

ther perst-clingstone va- 


rieties of medium size and fair qual- 
ity reached their peak in New Jersey. 
The Co-operative Movement. 

The foremost step in solving these 
difficulties was the formation of the 
Jersey. Fruit Growers’ Co-operative 
Association, a child, in a way, of the 
State Horticultural society and the 
Federation of County Boards of Agri- 
culture, inasmuch as the plans for the 
association were drawn up by joint 
action of the marketing committees of 
the above organizations. It began to 
operate in 1922, 45 growers, with 65 
orchards forming a substantial nucleus 
around which to build. These 45 
growers belong to local associations, 
each of which has its own central 
packing house, situated at a strategic 
point. The locals pack the fruit, 
which is then marketed by the central 
association. During the first. season 
317 carloads of peaches were handled, 
a worthy beginning for such a young 
organization. Beside these, 33 car- 
loads of apples, principally early va- 
rieties, were shipped, while 12 less- 
than-carlot shipments, and 110 truck- 
loads complete the totals handled. 
Plans are under way to ship practical- 
ly the entire crop of Starr, a large 
green apple of Transparent season, 


Here a service is rendered to the non- 
members, who see themselves protect- 
ed and shielded by ah association 
which they would not join. 


Meeting Competition. 

However, this past season even the 
association was not powerful enough 
to overcome the difficulties in market- 
ing a bumper crop vot mediocre. Car- 
man against the Southern Elberta 
competition. Therefore the second 
step of the Jersey growers is to plant 
out the varieties most easily sold, and 
most in demand on the market. The 
wholesale planting of early clingstone 
varieties of poor quality is being 
checked. Some gruwers cut down 
their Carman trees, while a few more 
“dehorned” them, and are budding 
them over into more desirable varie- 
ties. Only enough of these early va- 
rieties will be maintained to supply 
what demand there is for local early 
peaches, 

The’ growers object, however, to 
eliminating early peucnes altogether, 
because it breaks into their labor ar- 
rangements, and upsets their sched- 
ules, and is different from what they 
have been doing in the past. They 
demand a high quality early peach. 
The third step in solving the Jersey- 





Minch Bros. Orchards, Bridgeton, N. J. Ty pioht New Jersey peath orchard. 


grown almost .exclusively in Central 
and-South Jersey, and in great demand 
in- New York. City and Philadelphia, 
for sauce, and in addition to this, some 
other early apples, and a few late 
apples will probably be sold this com- 
ing season. The Co-operative is effi- 
ciently managed by Mr. James Klahre, 
a graduate of the Pennsylvania State 
College, and for three years with the 
American Fruit Growers, in the Han- 
cock district. Will James is field man. 

Upon joining the assotiation the 
grower pledges his entire commercial 
crop to its control for five years. The 
latter takes complete charge of the 
marketing work. The field man keeps 
closely in:touch with the growers to 
see that their cultural operations are 
correct, to insure uniformity in the 
product. He determines the picking 
dates, which depend upon the distance 
to the market on which the fruit will 
be ‘sold. The fruit is hauled to the 
local central packing house, in 20-quart 
baskets, packed in the: desired con- 
tainers, and then shipped at the direc- 
tion of the central.association.. Forty- 
eight cities from Jacksonville, Fla., to 
Boston, Mass., and as fat West as 
Chattanooga, Tenn., furnished outlet 
for the carlot shipments, while nine 
cities in New Jersey, . Pennsylvania, 
and New York received the less-than- 
carlot and truck shipments. 

But the natural local market for a 
large*part of the South Jersey crop— 
Philadelphia—is not being neglected 
by the association. The pulse of that 
market is taken constantly, and a 
meeeay Seiya S08 Sse: &, wat 
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man’s -marketing problems is being 
taken by the New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station, where Mr. C..H. 
Connors has a very promising array of 
new seedlings developing, a few of 
which have been given the approval 
of committees of growers. The: Belle 
of Georgia-Greensboro crosses have 
contributed largely to these, giving 
white peaches of Belle quality, prac- 
tically freestone, ripening a few da¥s . 
ahead of Carman, and of brighter color 
than the latter. - Other promising 
crosses are still under test. 


Kinds of Containers. 


Three kinds of packages carry prac- 
tically the entire Jersey peach crop. 
Phe 16-quart basket is used for local 
sales, and for trucking to Philadelphia. 
The round bushel is widely used in 
earload shipping, while the Georgia 
carrier finds favor with certain grow- 
ers all over the state. The 16-quart 


- basket is not popular as a carload ship- 


ping package, but it is a good city mar- 
ket size; The. round bushel is.easy to 


ciation tried out the round half-bushe 
basket, .and while. it carried the 
well, and with less bruising than th 
round bushel basket, it cost almost gg 
much as the bushel size, and tag 
nearly twice as much time for capp 
stamping, and handling for the same 
amount of fruit. Also, it did not pag 
into the car as well as the rout 
bushel. They will’ not be used ne 
year. : 

Varieties Grown. ‘ 

The list of important varieti¢ 
grown in New Jersey is short: Green 
boro, Carman, Hiley, Belle of Georgi 
Elberta, Hale, Roberta, Iron Mt.,.} 
Seedling, and Krummels cover 
best. In addition to. these Red B 
Mayflower, Lola, Slappey, 
Arp Beauty, and Francis are 
grown. Many Elbertas are put in 
age by Central Jersey growers to* 
tend the season into the gap betwe 
the peak of Elberta season in Jergey 
and the advent of the New York an 
New England Elberta season. It 
just at this time that the North Je 
growers make a killing. Their Bell 
of Georgia and Elberta ripen just 
this gap in the market, and remark 
able prices are secured even in yea 
of the largest peach crops. Howeve 
conditions are somewhat less fayé 
able to production in the Northe 
part of Jersey and this, coupled wit 
the high price of land, due to 
proximity of New York City and 
large Jersey industrial cities, has he 
back planting in this section. 

There is still a big field for @ 
planting of late varieties in Hunterdo 
County, but the growers there h 
not yet forgotten the bumps they go 
from the markets, scale, and o 
factors 20 years ago, and they are sle 
to go into it. 

Roadside markets are also a 


. factor in disposing of the peach ere 
. Thousands of bushels are sold anny 
The state iim 


ly through this channel. 
traversed by large arteries toward 


seashore resorts and between th 


cities, and these highways are lite 
-lined with the stands of the adjacei 
fruit growers, Some farmers do a bush 
ness. amounting to as high as $2; 
per week in exceptional cases, whil 


. at the best of the stands there is 


ways a waiting line of cars. More 
more attention is. being payed to. the 
construction and sanitation of the 
places, the. more attractive ones 
ting the lion’s share of. the trade. 
full line of farm products, enablingt 
. grower to maintain his stand throu 
out. the season, also helps to hold 
patronage of regular travelers, andy 
boost the peach sales. - “4 
New Jersey has an ideal climate f 
the production of apples and peaché# 
From a marketing standpoint, no st 
in the Union is more favorably si 
ated. .There is a disposition on tq 
part of growers to improve the gr 
and pack and to grow better varie! 
and better quality. All this a 
well for New Jersey’s horticultas é 
future. : 
We who live in New Jersey belie 
she is destined to maintain her splé 
did reputation and in the future 
win new laurels. 


% 


pack, and handle, but. it carries a little. | 
too much fruit for its own good, there . 
being some bruising of the more ten- . 


der varieties, especially Carman. How-:, 


ever, it is reported to be ‘the most 


popular package. for Western ship- - 


ments. The erate is the de luxe pack- 
age, and is always in demand, especial- 
ly in Philadelphia, New York City and 


New England. Growers object to the - 


cost of packing it, and complain some- . 
what of inability to get sufficient help _. 


to pack it. It is perhaps most used 
now by growers around Hammonton | 
and rae The Co-operative Asso- 


= 
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secured. During the war the cry arose 


oduct very desirable. 


products by their equipment. 


et ay 


Se 
ali farm drier for fruits and 
vegetables. 


HE art of canning is practiced 
80 extensively in the average 
home that. other modes of 
ervation of foods are entirely ob- 


conservation of foodstuffs. We 


- orked industriously at canning and 


ying, but after the war drying was 
most entirely dispensed with. We 
ve not been trained in the using of 

dried . products; otherwise the 


Possibilities of conserving the vast 


jount of food available in the sum- 
er would not be overlooked. 


i ba Properly dried fruits and vegetables 


in their original flavor and aroma. 

characteristic makes the dried 
In winter 
opnths the dried products can be 


Utilized in tasty dishes, the product 
laving all the characteristics of the 


h. Salads, soups, boiled -vege- 


fables and fruit sauces are all possi- 


The dried fruit and vegetable 
this advantage over the canned 


article. When a can of food is opened 


entire contents must be used. In 
case of the dried article, only 


mough product is prepared for use 


a meal. This means a great sav- 
and the first cost is reduced by 
ing in large quantittes from which 
desired amount can be used. 


The quality of dried fruits and 


etables depends mainly on the 


@uality of the fresh article, the man- 
of preparation and the method of” 


ng and storing. Many advocates 


| drying equipment have falsely ad- 


irtised that inferior fresh material 

nid be made into desirable dried 
Such 
latements have done much harm to 

drying industry and the dried 
oduct. Only high grade fresh fruits 
i vegetables should be used for the 


lirpose of drying. These will give a 
perior article ‘when. rightly treated 
nd will make dried products more 


sirable from the household stand- 


int. Quality in the dried product is 
‘Also dependent upon state of maturity 


the fresh. Over-ripe fruits should 
be used.~ Only firm-fleshed, max 
ed fruits are desirable. These will 


‘ ere are several methods’ ‘ot dry- - 
which may be used in the home or 
| the small farm. fogs hk drying 


ing of Fruits and Vegetables 
by Ernest H. Wiegand 


uct retains its identity and its natural 
flavor and aroma. In some sections of 
the country sun drying is practiced to 
a large extent, especially on the Pa- 
cific Coast where grapes, peaches, 
apricots, pears and prunes are dried. 
Sun drying, however, is normally 
much slower than drying by the use 
of air currents or over the stove. Pro- 
tection must be had from insects and 
dust, otherwise the product must be 
treated by using sulphur or lye. In 
sun drying the prepared product is 
spread in fairly thin layers on sheets 
of .paper, cloth, wire or wood trays. 
Some of these are covered with a light 
netting to keep out the insects, espe- 
cially where a small quantity is dried 
at a time. Where large quantities are 
dried these are exposed to the direct 
rays of the sun without covering. 
Berries and green vegetables are 
superior when dried in the shade or 
where they are not subjected to a 
large amount of sunlight. 

When using a home. evaporator on 
the kitchen range or on an oil or gas 
stove, a very economical product can 
be made and the drier is very con- 
venjent and inexpensive to build and 
operate, It can be. constructed to 
take care of a comparatively large 
‘quantity of product in a given time. 
There are many of these evaporators 
on the market which are made from 
galvanized iron and can be had for 
a small sum. Howeyer, the evapora- 


air to circulate through underneath 
and pass up through the trays, thus 








allowing plenty of circulation for dry- | 


ing. 


the trays in single layer and placed on 
the upper slides of the evaporator, 
the trays with partly dried material 
being successively shifted to lower 
slides so that the finished product is 
always near the stove. 

In the case of the natural draft 
drier on a larger scale as for in- 
stance, the Oregon tunnel drier, the 
air.is taken in at the base of a large 
pit and is heated by passing over hot 
smoke pipes. This air, upon expand- 
ing, passes up through the foot of 
the tunnel and over a series of trays, 
carrying off the moisture, drying the 
fruit and producing an exceptionally 
fine product because of the rapidity of 
elimination of the moisture and the 
low’ heat used in drying. This method 
of drying is commonly used in the 
Pacific Northwest, for the drying of 
such fruits as prunes, pears, peaches 
and loganberries, but. can be utilized 
for all fruits and vegetables. 


Recirculating the Air. 


The mechanical method of recircu- 
lating the air within the drier as used 


in the Oregon tunnel driers in Oregon_ 


has proved a wonderful help and 
time saver for the growers in this 
section. The tunnel drier as above 
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Cross’ Section of Oregon Tunnel Drier with recirculating fan. 
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tor can be constructed in the home 
by the following directions. The 
wood cabinet is 12 inches wide by 21 
_inches broad by 27 inches high. The 
“top is open as also is the bottom to 
permit of circulation up through the 
material being dried. “Trays are made 
of small meshed galvanized wire 
cloth inserted between double wooden 
frames. The base of this’ drier is 
made of 27 gauge galvanized iron with 
reinforced: corners. This is nailed to 
the cabinet by a %-inch flange, turned 
in at right angles on the upper edge 
of the metal base. This base is eight 
inches high by 21 inches’ wide and 21 
inches long, this length allowing the 
foot to gather heat from under the 
warming oven. The open at the 
base of this metal — ws the 


described is merely remodeled by 
the addition of a multivane fan and 
circulating air ducts. ‘These ducts 
and fan recirculate the air within the 
unit and conserve the heat, thus sav- 
ing fuel and producing a humid air 
for drying. purposes. 

Fruits and vegetables for drying 
should be fully mature and in no 
case contain rotten or moldy por- 
tions. In case they do ‘these should 
be cut away before drying. Prepara- 
tion of the material is similar to that 
required for canning purposes. Fruits 
need very little attention with the ex- 
ception of washing and in some in- 
stances peeling. Vegetables should be 
cleaned and peeled and sliced or diced 
and possibly: blanched or par-boiled 
before placing them on the tray. Ma- 


To-operate this drier the freshly | 
prepared material is spread evenly on™ 


Cheap home evaporator for use on gas 
or wood stove. 


chinery for the preparation of these 
products can be obtained. These ma- 
chines will dice or cube the product 
nicely, making uniform pieces for 
soup-stock purposes. Fruits such as 
pears, peaches, apricots, should be 
sulphured to prevent oxidation and 
discoloration, while plums and prunes 
should be lye dipped to assist in dry- 
ing. When a lye solution is made up 
it should be made to a strength of 
approximately 3% and kept boiling 
hot. The fruit should be immersed 
in this lye solution for only a short 
time until small checks appear on the 
surface of the skin. As soon as these 
checks begin to appear, the fruit 
should be removed and immediateiy 
plunged into cold water and _ thor- 
oughly washed before spreading them 
on the trays. 


Using Sulphur. 


When sulphur is used to prevent 
oxidation, a short time of sulphuring 
should be employed only; 15 to 45 
minutes should be the maximum. 
The fruit after being prepared is 
placed on trays. These trays are 
made into stacks allowing about an 
inch and a half between each tray. 
The stacks are supported 12 inches 
from the floor’to allow a pan with 
burning sulphur to be placed beneath 
each stack. When the sulphur has 
started to burn a large packing box is 
inverted over the stack to confine the 
sulphur fumes and provide a bleach- 


ing box. 


t 


Where blanching is practiced in the 
case of vegetables they should be 
blanched only long enough to make 
them limp and to set the color. This 
prevents discoloration, removes ex- 
cessive strong odors or flavors and 
gives a brighter color and hastens 
drying to a certain extent. When 
blanching the material can be placed 
in a wire screen basket and plunged 
into boiling water for a short time 
until it becomes tender and is then 
removed and spread on trays ready 
for drying. 

Below the processes for the han- 
dling of different fruits and vegetables 
is given in tabular form. [If these 
processes are followed a good product 
for the use in the home or for sale 
can be made, 

Drying tem- 
erature, 


scorns Preparation. egrees F. 


App 
ppt Peeled pera tea sliced 
diced. Sulphured 10-15 min. 140-150 
AO nivel. aatotures t 
atv su ure or 
2 5 Sie meatedlitd 150-160 
Bean 


Stri area in hot water 
io min 135-150 


oe Ranch in steam 30 min, peel 
and dice or slice ........ «+» 140-150 
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RIDA’S strawberry crop for 
the season of 1922-23 has broken 
all records, more than doubling 

the production of any previous year, 
and bringing more than double the re- 


- turns of any other year except one. 


The average price for the season is 
lower than for the past few years, but 
higher than for the years of 1916-17 
and 1918. 

April will find the season nearing 
its close, especially in the southern 
part of the state. There will be small 
shipments to supply nearby demands, 
for some weéks, but this will not 
appreciably alter the season’s totals. 

Strawberries are grown in nearly all 
parts of the state. While a few 
berries are produced in the southern 
part of Florida for the Christmas mar- 
ket, the bulk of the crop is marketed 
between January and May. In some 
sections of the state the bearing 
period continues as late as June but 
these late berries are mostly used for 
home - consumption. Hillsborough, 
Bradford, De Sota, Hardee and Polk 
Counties are famous for their berry 
producing sections. 


Piant City the Center. 


Plant City, Hillsborough County, on 
the West Coast fifteen miles north- 
east of Tampa, is justly called the 
heart of the strawberry section. 
Starke, Bradford County, in the north- 


pA. 


wherries in Florida — 


by Rosalind Martin Brown 


as land which has been under cultiva- 
tion for a number of years. 


New Plants Every Year. 


Most of the growers set new plants 
each year, taking them from runners 
that are grown during the summer. 
Farmers begin ordering their plants 
in February and early March, general- 
ly buying southern grown plants from 
out of the state. These plants will 
make runners by June. After the first 
erop of runners has been secured, the 
original plants are discarded and new 
runners taken from those first plant- 
ed. Plants may be set in the bed 
from August to November, whenever 
the season is favorable, but those set 
during September and October usual- 
ly yield the best.. By this method 
of procedure Florida berries are ob- 
tained from home grown plants. 

The land intended for strawberries 
should be disced, plowed and har- 
rowed. If a cover crop has been used, 
operations should begin early enough 
to allow time for the decomposition of 
the cover crop. . It is advisable to 


ern part of the state, is a heavy ship- - 


ping section for late berries. 

Klondyke, Excelsior and Missionary 
are the best varieties for marketing. 
For home use, some other varieties 
are satisfactory and by planting sev- 
eral varieties one may have a succes- 
sion of berries from Christmas to 
June, planting Excelsior for an early 
crop. Growers around. Plant City 
mostly use the Missionary variety as 
it has proven very satisfactory in 
Southern Florida. 

Strawberries require a moist soil, 
rich in vegetable matter and with 
good drainage. Most growers select 
flatwoods land, preferably with a clay 
subsoil near the surface. If planted 
on a light, sandy soil, it will be neces- 
sary to irrigate regularly. Berries do 
well on the average piney woods land 
and generally on hammock land. Sev- 
eral cases have been noted where 
plants have produced well on new 
land. If new land is used, however, 
the soil must be thoroughly prepared 
and it is also a good idea to raise a 
cover crop before planting as new 
land will not retain moisture as well 


grow a.cover crop between seasons 
because of the humus thereby added 
to the soil dnd in the case of cowpeas 
and soy beans, also for the nitrogen. 


Need Fertilizer. 


Strawberries require 1,500 to 2,000 
pownds of fertilizer per acre, analyz- 
ing three to four per cent ammonia; 
six to eight per cent phosphorie acid; 
and four or more per cent potash. 
The fertilizer should be given in two 
applications, making the first applica- 
tion ten days before plants are set; 
the second applicatfion—when forms 
show for bloom. Such applications of 
fertilizer as are made after the plants 
are set should be made as a side ap- 
plication and care should be taken not 
to disturb the root system any more 
than possible. An additional one hen- 
dred pounds of nitrate of soda per 
acre applied about thirty days after 
the second application will usually 
lengthen the fruiting period if the 
plants are growing slowly, but is not 
necessary if the plants are growing 
and fruiting well. 





Strawberry field in blossom near Plant City, Fla. 


A well-prepared plant bed me 
much to the crop. It is usually ag 
visable to set the plants on a slightly 
raised bed, especially if the drainag 
is not adequate. In this case, the 
beds are thrown up with a plow 
the height of three or four inches with 
water furrows between each bed. On 
poorly drained land, plant on beds 
forty inches wide, setting three rows 
twelve inches apart on each bed and 
the plants twelve inches apart in the 
rows. On dry land it is well to 
plants in about thirty-six inch re 
and fourteen inches apart in the 
so that, a horse-drawn cultivator can 
be used, It will require 12,000 to 5. 
000 plants to set an acre. While it ig 
desirable to have the rows extend 
north and south so that both sides of 
the plant may. receive the benefit of 
the sun, the most of the rows ob. 
seryed have been made according t 
the lay of the land. 

Methods. used with plants in 
Plant City section are very similar to 
those used by farmers in the Starke 
section, except that the Starke section 
is not so well drained and the plantg 
are usually put two or three rows t¢@ 
the bed. The Starke section is a little 
later in their shipments, 
they plant. about the same season, 
using a little less fertilizer than 
Plant City farmers but using practical 
ly the same . varieties and oth 
methods. y 

How to Set. 


Setting strawberry plants is an ar 
in itself. An opening the required 
depth is made in the bed, the plant 
straightened out to its full length, 
should be held by the crown and the 
soil pressed firmly around it. Most 
of the farmers observed while setting 


-plants use only their hands to opel 


the soft earth of the bed. The crown 
of the plant should be left above the 
level of the: surface of the soil and 
care should be taken to see that the 
bud is not covered with soil. The 


- prudent farmer will also in the course 


of a few days, place a quantity of pine 
needles or straw in the water furrows 
Between the beds for covering and 
protecting the plants from frost should) 
a sudden drop in temperature threaten 
damage. : 

About ten days or two weeks after § 
setting, the berry patch should be 
cultivated, using a hand hoe and hoe 
ing between the plants. Weeds should 
be kept out, but while bearing the} 
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Rambles of a Horticulturist 
by C. I. Lewis 


never been prominent in horti- 
although Ohio as a 
state is one of the leading horticul- 


Beg Ohio as a district has 


culture, 


tural districts. Horticulture in Ohio 
has been more developed, however, in 
the southern counties on the one 
hand and lake counties on the other. 
It would be a mistake, however, for 
one to conclude that central Ohio has 
no opportunities. It has an unusually 
good one in fruit growing because a 
large percentage of the: fruit pro- 
duced can be sold in the nearby 
cities. 

No visit to central Ohio would be 
complete without imspecting the 
Ohio Experiment Station at Wooster. 
One of the most interesting features 
of the station work in horticulture 
are the trial orchards. One orchard 
contains 450 varieties of apples, the 
oldest trees being about 30 years of 
age. The orchard has been mulched 
continually and ‘no fertilizers have 
been used. Unlike most trial or- 
chards, this one is in most excellent 
condition. The bodies of the trees 
are sound and they have had good 
commercial care. ‘We believe, how- 


"ever, that they are at a point when 


they would respond to fertilizers. / 
. The yields over a ten-year’ period 
have been very anteresting. The 


Eclipse. 


highest yield has been the Northern 
Spy, with 45 bus. - The Grimes and 
Gano trees have each year, averaged 
18 bus. over the ten-year. period. 
Other leaders in yield in the orchard 
are Fallawater, Jonathan, Roxbury, 
White Pippin, Ben Davis, Baldwin 
and Stayman. Some varieties in the 
orchard are showing up. especially 
well for home orchards or for com- 
mercial orchards where the fruit can 
be sold locally and where the trade 
appreciates quality. The -Summer 
Pearmain, ripening the latter part of 
August, is very promising. The Wis- 
mer comes later, ripening about the 
middie of September. 
high quality, said to be as good as 
the Mother, and does not crack as do 
most summer and early varieties. An- 
other very promising variety is the 
well-known English variety, Garden 
Royal. This matures about the time 
of the Jeffries. It has a .very high 
quality, like the Wismer. 

There are 100 varieties of grapes in 
the tfial vineyard. Three of the best 
ones are the Captivator, Caco and 
The latter is a fine all-round 
variety, being very good for juices, 


4 


It has a. very’ 


jams and jellies. There are betwee) 
100 and 200 varieties of plums peink 
tested and one of the most interesting 
tests is one including some 100 va- 
rieties of currants. The Experiment 
Station is attempting to straighten out 
the names of currants. It will then 
propagat€é the more desirable varie- 


ties and distribute the stock to the’ 


Ohio nurserymen. 
Houser Orchards. 


' There are two commercial orchards 
in. the vicinity of Wooster that are 
worth visiting. One of these is the 
Thorne orchard, owned by Dr. Thorne; 
of the Experiment Station, but now 
rented by Prof. Houser and some of 
his associates. This orchard contains 
22 acres of 17-year-old trees. It is in 
sod. The trees are. being fertilized 
with 200 Ibs. of super-phosphate to 
the acre and about two Ibs. of sul- 
phate of ammonia to each tree. The 
varieties are Grimes, Jonathan, Rome, 


Delicious, Gano and King David. The - 


Grimes is doing unusually well. The 
Rome is increasing in favor, making 
a semi-dwarf tree good for filler pur- 


poses. The King Davis is bearing un- — - 


usually well. The Gano, because of 
its long keeping quality and high® 
color, has been taking well. The De) 
licious has been rather late in gettimg® 
into bearing on the heavy clay loam ® 
Possibly it needs a little different 
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treatment than it is receiving, a littl®® jt jg j, 


less stimulation. On the lighter loam 
of northern and southern Ohio 
Delicious comes into bearing you 
and bears heavily. On the heavy 
soils, it is somewhat delayed in. com 
ing into bearing but produces 
fruit which brings the highest pri 
of any varieties in the community. — 
ye Houser. and associates 
have a 60-acre orchard now 11 yea 
of age, which is also in sod. In 
orchard they. feel that the Staym 
Winesap is the coming variety. 
may not be as hardy as some, as 
gards winter injury and frost, but 
is bearing well and heavily; it see 
to have little tendency to scald ht 
must have good pollinizers near 
such as Grimes apd Jonathan. 
Prof. Houser has built a_storaj 


“house which will hold 3,500 bus. 


cost $2,500. .The air is brought int 
der a false floor. Ventilation 24 
air circulation are. obtained thro 

ventilators in the ceiling. The how 
has been built according to the b 
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-Our Editorial Comment 


‘without such organizations as the Federated 


New Methods 


EW methods for fighting insects and 
diseases are .coming to the front so 
rapidly that it is hard for the average 

n to keep strictly up-to-date. Fighting in- 

ts by aeroplane is one of: the latest meth- 

;, Last summer readers were interested to 
ow that aeroplanes were used in Ohio in 
sting forests. We have recently had a chance 

“4 check up on this work and the results ob- 
Yained are indeed very interesting. The forest 


known as the Severance forest, near Cleveland, 


was used for the experiment. This forest 

ionsisted of trees up to 80 feet in height and 

@rom that down to dense undergrowth. The 

sults were very satisfactory. About 99 per 

ent of the large caterpillars feeding on the 

atalpas were destroyed within a relatively 
rt time. 

The experiments showed that it was neces- 

to have a slow flying aeroplane and one 

ich would carry quite a large amount of 

terial. Thé aeroplane was kept from 20 

0 30 feet from the ground. It is interesting 

9 note that the aviators who handled the ma- 

ine were the famous Lieutenants McCready 

d Kelly, who recently crossed the continent. 

It may be possible in years to come that the 

oplane can be used in fighting certain in- 

-gects in our heavily planted districts, such as 

he Fort Valley district of Georgia, the 

| Wenatchee district of Washington, and any 

istrict whére there is a large area closely 

lanted. The aeroplane may come in to sup- 


E F 1 ment our general spraying and dusting pro- 


ms and be of great aid to us. It seems to 
ave wonderful possibilities in the fighting 
forest insects. 

he government, however, is not satisfied 
just stop with the aeroplane. A new motor 
loon craft, designed for the army and capa- 
of hovering over a specified area, has re- 


ntly been turned over to the Department of . 


iculture and will be used to fight the gypsy 
noth, which is destroying forests of northern 
sw England and eastern New York. The 
traft when on the ground is held to a folding 
fooring mast which is anchored to a motor 
ck. The truck will carry the material 
eded for the balloon and also the gas com- 
ssor plants to supply the hydrogen. This 
s the first balloon of this kind constructed 
in the United States and we will follow the 
Tesults obtained with great. interest. 
Many of our readers have wondered un- 
btedly whether or not the poisonous gases 
Which were used in the war could be used in 
“ighting insects. Entomologists that we have 
miked with are rather skeptical, believing 
t insects will withstand more gasés than 
ds, animals and human beings. However, 
is interesting to note that the Chemical 
Warfare Service of the Army is about to try 
Ome experiments in fighting cranberry pests. 
vane well-known cyanogen chloride, a power- 
fil poisonous gas, will be used. It is said, 
lowever, that this can be used with a high 
"Margin of safety. We recently read that poi- 
lonous gases were also being used effectively 
n the southwest in killing rattle snakes | in 
ir dens. 
_ Perhaps we are on the threshold of new ais: 
foveries which will mean much to our Ameri- 
horticulture. 





Sugar Prices 
HERE is much disturbance over the 
rapid rise in the price of sugar this 
- . spring. This is a very unfortunate sit- 
tion because it comes at just the time when 
e big canneries of the country put in their 
supply and this forces them to pay 
e that they will not be able 


to pay as much for the fruit as would nor- 
mally be true. Again, there is always a dan- 
ger when sugar is fluctuating in price that it 
may go up to a rather high level and suddenly 
come down in the fall, which would lead to 
cancellation of cannery contracts. The high 
price of sugar would also retard the buying 
of fruit for home canning, although it is pos- 
sible to can fruit very satisfactorily without 
sugar and the sugar may be added later when 
it is cheap. 

We read in the press numerous reasons why 
sugar has recently gone up in price. Perhaps 
one of the most common used is the tariff, 
and yet the recent tariff.did not raise the im- 
port duty on sugar very materially, only about 
17 cents a hundred. The tariff was certainly 
not responsible for the condition of sugar in 
1920, when sugar went from five cents a pound 
to about 30 cents a pound and later crashed 
back to six cents a pound, This fluctuation in 
price ruined many a canneryman on. the 
Pacific Coast. It put some of the largest can- 
neries in the United States in very serious 
conditions, some of them dropping all the 
ways from seven to 30 million dollars. It hit 
the wholesale sugar houses a terrific blow and 
many of them failed. Yet, the tariff had 
nothing to do with that situation, it was be- 
cause of speculation and we are inclined to be- 
lieve that speculation is. the main trouble at 
this time. As soon as the beet sugar in the 
country is all gone and we have to depend upon 
Cuba and other foreign countries for our sup- 
ply, the speculators seem to get in their deadly 
work. The remedy seemingly is along two lines 
—possibly to grow more sugar in this country, 
both cane and beet, and second, to.take steps 
whereby speculation must cease in sugar as 
well.as in other commodities such as -flour, 
wool and cotton, staples which are used to 
feed and clothe our nation, but as long as 
speculators can play with such materials, we 
will have trouble. When we take steps to 
eliminate speculation, it is doubtful in our 
minds whether we would experience these 
rapid fluctuations in sugar such as have oc- 
curred in recent years. A boycott might help 
to a certain extent, but it does not go very far. 
It is somewhat gratifying to note in the last 
thirty days, however, that the price has be- 
come evidently stabilized and that we are not 
going to experience the wide fluctuation in 
price which took place in 1920. 





Co-operation Pays 


ers that are most prosperous in the United 
States are those in California and in the 
south, and in both instances the farmers are 
thoroughly organized. The fruit growers of 
California are especially well organized and 
we know that the cotton and tobacco growers 
of the south are now organized as they were 
never organized before. These two groups are 
relatively prosperous. We also find that the 
most prosperous groups in the east are those 
which are organized, such as the Door County 
Horticultural Union of Sturgeon Bay, the 
organized grape growers of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio and Michigan, and similar 
organizations. 
Too often we judge a co-operative move- 


T’ is rather startling to find that the farm- 


“ ment by the price its members received for 


their products in a single year. We forget 
that the best standardization work in America 
has been done by the co-operatives. We for- 
get that they haye been the leaders in na- 
tional distribution. 
citrus industry of Florida and California have 
done without their co-operative bodies, which 
have made it possible to distribute 100,000 
cats of citrus fruit in one year? What will 
the fruit growers of the United States do 


~ 


What would the great- 
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Fruit & Vegetable Growers, which will give 
them a distribution such as they never before 
hoped for? What organizations other than 
the co-ops. are really doing constructive adver- 
tising which is aiding in the consumption of 
fruit and fruit products? ‘Very few indeed 
are contributing other than those which repre- 
sent the organized fruit interests. 

Not only do we get this work in standard- 
ization, distribution and advertising, but it is 
interesting to note that nearly every strong 
co-operative has contributed something worth- 
while to our industry. Thus the California 
Peach Growers adopted the process of remov- 
ing the fuzziness from dried peaches and made 
them easier to sell. The California Almond 
Growers’ Exchange developed mechanical 
shelling machinery and has developed this to 
the point where many nuts which were for- 
merly sacrificed now bring in a fine return. 
The organized berry growers of the United 
States developed the idea of packing berries 
in iced barrels and of selling chilled fruit 
to the bakery trade. The California Walnut 
Growers’ Assn. developed thd walnut cracking 
machinery, and methods of picking out cull 
walnuts mechanically and utilizing the shells 
and all the waste products. The California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange introduced the 
orange juice extractors at soda. fountains, 
which means that the growers can utilize 
small oranges to good advantage. The Sun- 
Maid Raisin Growers installed belt conveyors 
in their packing houses to eliminate the ex- 
pense of moving fruit by hand and truck. 
They developed raisin seeders which are mar- 
vels. The California Prune & Apricot Grow- 
ers brought out the carton as a package. for 
the prune, The cotton growers of the south 
have been able to step over the heads of four 
or five middlemen by delivering much of their 
cotton directly to the mills. The tobacco grow- 
ers have been able to get more money for their 
tobacco than formerly and have made it un- 
necessary to burn tobacco barns and yet at 
the same time the consumer is buying tobacco 
cheaper than formerly. 

The work accomplished by co-operative 
movements in agriculture cou]d not be dupli- 
cated in any other way and full credit should 
be given to these bodies for the very essential 
steps they have taken in the-orderly market- 
ing of our agricultural products. 





Tim and John 


W Bee. the July issue we have started a 
series of eight articles, entitled “Tim 

and John.” The material for these 
articles has been furnished by the Western 
New York Fruit Growers’ Co-operative Pack- 
ing Assn. of Rochester, N. Y. This series is 
so good and so constructive and will be of 
such great benefit to all growers interested in 
co-operation that we felt it worthwhile to re- 
produce them. We would also urge those fruit 
growers who are not now members of-a co- 
operative to read this series, because in them 
they will get much food for thought and will 
find the articles very helpful. This series con- 
tains some very wholesome advice on the grow- 
ing of better fruit, on skillful grading and on 
intelligent marketing. The fundamentals 
treated are sound, have broad application and 
can be applied by every co-operative in the 
United States. They can to a certain extent 
also be applied by many individuals who are 
not yet enrolled iri the co-operative movement. 

One only has to live in a great city like 
Chicago a short time to realize the value of 
better grading, packing and merchandising of 
fruit. The best sells well, the ‘poor fruit is 
always a drug on ye market. gs 
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UST as economical ills cannot be 
cured by political ointments, 
neither can specific problems be 

solved by general formulae. “Better 
distribution” and “cheaper transporta- 
tion” are slogans heard not only in the 
colamns devoted to the problems of 
the farmer, but in the discussions of 
fruit growers as well. Unfortunately 
such phrases seem to represent more 
a state of mind than a definite pur- 
pose to accomplish. 

Coincident with the discussion of 
general problems of interest to all 
growers, from time to time comes the 
question, “What’s wrung with the sum- 
mer apple game?” Renewed interest 
in recommended varieties for profit- 
able production represents a marked 
change from.the tendencies of a few 
years ago to increase the plantings of 
the summer varieties, while the rela- 
tive scarcity of nursery stock for some 
of the standard later varieties offers 
additional evidence that the indis- 
criminate planting of summer varie- 
ties in certain sections has ceased. 
Reports of the proceedings of the 
meetings of fruit growers for the past 
winter disclose a tendency on the part 
of numerous growers to question the 
profits arising from present plantings. 
In some cases wholesale topgrafting 
has been suggested. 

While it has not always been clear 
what the grower means by summer 
varieties, seven or eight varieties com- 
prise the bulk of the shipments from 
June 15th to September Ist. Yellow 
Transparent, Red Astrachan, Williams 
Ea*ly Red, Duchess, Summer Rambo, 
Wealthy and Gravenstein are the 
leaders. 

Extensive plantings of these varie- 
ties have been made in most of the 
Eastern apple growing sections in the 
past fifteen years and the non-bear- 
ing acreage is still high. Just what 


proportion of the total apple acreage | 
is planted to these varieties is not - 


disclosed by any records available. It 
remains, therefore, for us to ascertain 
from the tonnage the effect of the 
plantings during the last decade. 

In the past five years alone, the in- 
crease in the carlot shipments of sum- 
mer apples from June 15th to Septem- 
ber ist (taking into consideration va- 
Triations in season) have increased 
over 2,000 cars. The greater part of 
this increase has occurred during the 
latter part of July and during the 
month of August, which means that 
the increase has been principally 
Duchess, Wealthy and Gravenstein, 


Nut 


EGROW our vanished forests” 

is being heard move and more 
often. So many of us are in 
a big hurry to make money fast that 
we think we cannot wait to grow tim- 
ber trees—so let someone else do it. 
It takes vast tracts of land, much 
money, many years, so it’s George’s 
job. But we may be all wrong. If we 
must plant trees to supply lumber for 
the future, the logical and profitable 
thing is to start growing the most 
valuable tree first. 

Beyond all question the most valu- 
able tree that grows in the United 
States is the American black walnut. 
It grows in nearly all’ parts of this 
country in one varietv or another. 
The black walnut should be our na- 
tional tree. It has been called the 
Liberty tree on account of its unique 
value for gunstocks, airship propel- 
lors, etc. Black walnut grows on lands 
not fit for other crops. Its natural 
home is along streams where the soil 
is rich silt, but subject to over-flow 
and so cannot be cultivated. There 
are over 1,500,000 acres of such lands 
in Illinois alone. The primary com- 
mercial range of black walnut is about 
as large as the Corn Belt However it 
does not extend quite as far north as 
the Corn Belt but goes further south 
clear across Missouri and also across 
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Klahre 


New Jersey 


though Yellow Transparent during the 
first three weeks of the above men- 
tioned period have likewise increased 
to a marked extent. In view of the 
fact that there is as yet a compara- 
tively large non-bearing acreage and 
because many of the trees now in pro- 
duction have not reached their maxi- 
mum, it is reasonable to expect a still 
further increase for the next five 
years at least. 


Future Prospects. 

Can present produetion, together 
with the anticipated increase, be mar- 
keted with profit to the grower? 

Before this question can be an- 








ea sales 


therefore would seem to indicate that 
from 8 to 10 per cent of the tonnage is 
sufficient for 25 per cent of the year. 

This percentage is likely to continue 
for a number of reasons. In the first 
place, by reason of their perishable 
nature, summer apples are usually 
purchased on a day-to-day basis for 
immediate consumption. The per cent 
of spoilage is high and the consumer 
buys only for definite needs. Second- 
ly, little or no attempt has been made 
to acquaint the consumer with the 
varied uses of the above mentioned 
varieties. If the remarkable educa- 
tional work which has done so much 
to tmcrease the consumption of cer- 








Magnificent exhibit of Locust Grove Farm, awarded first prize at New Jersey 


State Herticultural Society meeting, 


swered even in a partial manner, cer- 
tain outstanding characteristics of the 
so-called “Summer apple game” must 
be taken into consideration. For the 
past five years the total carlot ship- 
ments of apples from June 1st to Sep- 
tember 1st have comprised less than 
8% of the total for the year. Com- 
parative prices indicate no serious 
shortage except during July of 1921. 
The shipments of the past five years 


Trees as a 


by H. R. 


Kentucky into central Tennessee, and 
extends from central Ohio sto eastern 


Kansas. In all this territory there are 
at least 10,000,000 acres.of land sub- 
ject to over-flow. In all the primary 
and secondary commercial black wal- 
nut areas there must be not less than 
25,000,000 acres of such over-flow 
lands. That is five-sevenths the size 
of a state like Iowa or Illinois. In 
many places dykes or drainage are too 
expensive. Set to black walnuts these 
are not necessary, According to 
Stark’s tables, trees set ten by ten 
feet, triangular planting, 
trees per acre. Walnuts growing in 
groves make better timber than iso- 
lated trees. The ordinary black wal- 
nut is our most valuable tree, but 
sometimes a very rare variety. of it 
is found with remarkably beautiful 
grain of wood. These are. called 
figured or “curly” walnut.. Such trees 
produce handsome veneers used for 
the very finest cabinet work and the 
most expensive furniture. Single 
curly or figured logs have realized 
for the owner of the tree as much as 
$1,200 for one log. Single trees have 

as much as $3,500 and the ve 


total _ 502. 


Atlantic City, 


tain varieties of winter apples were 
applied to the summer varieties, the 
consumer would buy in larger quanti- 
ties on account of the greater number 
of uses. 

In the third place, the number of 
consumers for the summer varieties 
is materially less than for the later 
varieties. Most of the varieties men- 
tioned are usually considered only as 
“cooking apples” and are picked in 


Daylight Saving i in the Summer Apple Game : 
by J. E. 


such a state as to be suitable only toe 
that purpose. The fourth fact inf’ 
encing consumption of summer vari 
ties of apples is the intense competi. 
tion frem other seasonable productg 
notably peaches, cantaloupes ar 
watermelons, ‘While these products 
are not interchangeable in their useg, 
their presence on the market @ 
tracts. attention from the summé 
apple, particularly since so many ¢ 
the growers have attempted to app 
the daylight saving principle to the 
harvesting of summer apples. 

Just as it is impossible to speed up 
the processes of nature by moving th 
clock forward one hour, so is it impos. 
sible to insure adequate distribution 
or satisfactory results when the sole 
motive in many cases seems to be q 
desire to escape a glut that may fok 
low, or to secure a high price th 
may decline. 
seems to be one of the most impor 
tant factors in the present methodg 
of harvesting and distribution of th 


summer apple crop. Magnifying the® 4 


time element fills the markets with 
immature, unmarketable fruit in Jur 
and July, from which they rarely re 
cover during the summer apple sea ® 
Poorly Graded and Packed. 


Answers to a recent query to lead 
ing dealers in ten of the larger carlo 
markets substantiate the statement 
that entirely too little attention is be 
ing paid to the picking, grading and 
packing of summer apples, while 4 
number wihout solicitation referred tp 
the loss incidental to the shipping of # 
off-grade and inferior fruit. Markel ® 
reports confirm the fact that the fi 
flux of ungraded stock has a decidedly @ 
depressing effect on the general trend @ 
of the market. ee 

From all of the evidence at hand, it 
seems undoubtedly true that the first 
steps necessary toward insuring ade 
quate returns on the summer varié 
ties is the exercise of extraordins 
eare in picking, grading and packing 
of these especially tender varieties, te 
gether with the momentary foregoing 
of an apparent temporary gain in thé 
offering of ungraded or inferior fruit. 

Sound merchandising requires 
standardized article whose utility 
known or which can be made known 
Unless the growers of summer apples 
are. willing to have their products 
carefully graded, it is useless to sé 
up any agency of distribution or to em 


(Concluded on page 14) 


Profitable Crop 


Mosnat 


w 
neer makers do not consider that a 
record price by any means. After 
many years of experiments and tests 
9 method has been: perfected to prop- 
agate this figured or “curly” black wal- 
nut in a commercial way. This new 
variety has been named the Glory 
Figured Walnut. It is the first tree 
to be propagated for its valuable wood 
instead of for fruit or foliage. 
Authorities state that under favor- 
able conditions of soil and climate, 
black walnut will increase in diameter 
of. trunk as much as one inch a year. 
Cultivation until-the trees gain a good 
start causes more rapid growth. These 
figures are for seedling trees. Propa- 
gated trees grow faster than seedlings, 
and bear years sooner. Growing black 
walnuts for the nuts is an entirely 
different matter. The varieties used 
are different and they are planted about 
40 to 50 feet apart—and 560 is better. 
That is 31 and 20 trees per acre, re- 
spectively, triangular planting. 


Best Varieties. 


The best known varieties propa- 
gated for nuts in walnuts are varieties 
called Thomas, Stabler, -and Ohio. 


These are wild nuts selected for thei 
quality of meats, size and easy cra 
ing. A machine has been perfec 
which cracks black walnuts by powef, 
with 75 to 90 per cent half meat#. 
Confectioners and bakers want thé 
black walnut meats. The husks make 
the best and most permanent dy 
used for hair coloring, walnut stall 
khaki. dye, ete, The shells make tt 
best charcoal for gas masks. So ther 
are by-products, the same as in 
meat packing business. The yo 
nuts make exceéllents pickles. Blac 


“walnuts have no diseases of impd 


tance and are not troubled by insect 
They make splendid, long lived tre 
of almost tropical appearance. 
black walnut belongs to the same B 
tanical family as its near relative, tl 
butternut, and also the hickory of 
number of varieties, and pignil 
There are six genera and about 

species which grow in the warm 

parts of the north temperate zone. ‘ 


_ An Old Family. 
. The geological history of the 


. nut and hickory trees goes away bat 


to the mid-cretaceous: period whi 
was some millions of years ago, 
before man appeared on this ea 
and when strange and monstrous ¢ 
fOoncuntes. 





The element of time ™ # 


es ‘ a RUIT _ GRO’ d MAGAZINE 
ne be interested to know that 


uel Adams, for many years editor |. 


ve ‘the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
gd GAZINE, is now director general 
ve Se 'a new organization known as 
com pelea ncle Sam’s Voters. Mr. Adams has 

ms associated with him such men as Ira 
ne a "@ Nelson Morris, formerly ambassador 
products yet ) Sweden; also former Congressman 
eir useg games W. Good. Readers of our 
rket de sag zine will also be interested to 
summer mow that Mary Lee Adams is vice- 
many ¢ iesident of the organization and is a 
to apply mtributor to the monthly magazine, 
p to th fhile G. B. Wayland is secretary. 

2 he aim of Uncle Sam’s Voters ifs 
speed w prEanige the voters of the United 
ving thi fates into groups or assemblies and 
it impos liave them hold frequent meetings, 
tribution @ guch as once a week,.and discuss in 
the sole pon-partisan ways the big problems 
to be a@ before the American public, to arouse 
may fok@ jm the interest of the voters a keener 
rice thi mse of their responsibilities as citi- 
of tim is of the Republic and to inform 
‘t impor m of facts concerning the big 
methods @ issues before the people. The organi- 
n of th on will have material to furnish 
ying th il sorts of groups of people interest- 
ets with® ed in better living, such as farmers’ 
-in June bs, labor unions, women’s clubs, 
arely rom mbers of commerce, ‘Kiwanis, 
pple sé , Rotary, Y. M. C. A., Knights of 

; mi Sonbas and similar organizations. 
ked. ' These organizations can all get valu- 
to lea apie material from Uncle Sam's 
nt f 8. 

Pie. ‘@ The organization is issuing a 
on is bag monthly magazine known as “Public 
ding an sm Affairs.” It will be the policy of this 
while am maeazine to discuss each month the 
ferred to mbiects which the American people 
ipping of ee interested in. In the June issue, 
Market @ Which is just off the press, we find 
t the im h «subjects as: This Political 
decidedl thy; “What Is Americanism, by 
ral trem FB Weut. Col. Theodore Roosevelt; ‘The 
Relation of Citizenship and Govern- 
hand ment, by Cordell Hull; The Rise of 
the fi he Bloc, by Lee Somers; The Party 
ring a @ vs. the Bloc, by George B, Lockwood; 
‘er varl hy the “Bloc” Exists, by Hon. John 
nordingl E Nelson; What Women Voters 
| packin ant, by Mrs. J. Borden Harriman; 
jeties, ¢ The Water's Fine,” by Gertrude Bar- 
forego mm; Obligations of Citizenship, by 
in in ti lames J, Davis; “Let Every Town 
ior frultl semble,” by Samuel Adams; 
quires "4 enould Voting Be Made Compul- 
utility i fory?”; “Should We Enter the World 
le known 
er app 
produ 
ss to 8¢ 
| or toe 


hers?”: “Is a Sugar Boycott the 
Vay Out?”’; The Minimum Wage De- 
ision; Shall Court or Congress Rule?; 
man’s Duty as a Citizen, by Mary 
Adams, and Books of the Month. 
4) 3 h month the paper expects to 
take up the live issues and have 
ers present to the readers each 

Phase of the problem. 
_ Readers of the AMERICAN FRUIT 
2 OWER MAGAZINE who are inter- 
; Hed in the work inaugurated by Uncle 
Bam’s Voters can become a part of this 
work by addressing communications to 
nele Sam’s Voters, Citizens’ Sav- 

Bank Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


_ Raspberry Anthracnose 
‘HE control of anthracnose on the 
© black raspberry is discussed in a 
fall circular by L. K. Jones and R. 
E Vaughan of the University of Wis- 





n. The authors urge first in | 


anting the black raspberry to try 
Ma get canes which are free from 
| disease. The rows should be kept 
ee from weeds and excess growth in 
der to allow for maximum air drain- 
ge about the plants. In addition a 
lative, tam tying program is recommended, 
kory of a ou to get best control the authors 
i pign Suggest that the growers spray twice 
about #g 28°" spring, first after two or three 
+ ward aves have unfolded on the old ¢anes 
8 sone.! ‘Segge spring, using liquid lime-sul- 
4 uur, one gal. to nine gals. of water; 
a id second, about one week before 
t the W evicssem bole. coon, satan teuid 
uway hb a By ond one gal. to 39 gals: of 
oe whit Care should be taken to cover 
' ; old canes thoroughly as well as 

b Rew a ie 


tt?’; “Should Uncle Sam Endow |. 


LONG LIFE 


In buying a motor car, consider what the 
cost will be when divided over a period 
of years. 


What is the car’s reputation for satisfac- 
tory service after the first year? After-the 
second? And after the third—and fourth? 


These considerations, in the final analysis, 
are the true basis of economy in motoring. 


And it is this attribute to which Dodge 
Brothers Motor Car owes its chief claim 
upon the unalterable loyalty of its owners. 


It is universally known for many vital 
advantages, but best known for its ability 
to go on giving thousands of miles of 
dependable service after years of the 
hardest usage. 


This quality of long life represents a dis- 
tinct saving in the cost of transportation. 
It obviates the necessity of buying a new 
car every year or two. And, by enabling 
the owner to distribute his investment over 
a long period of years, it reduces his cost 
to an annual figure that seems absurdly 
small, cormpared with the car’s refined 
appearance, comfortable riding qualities 
and rugged power. 


Donsce BrotTrTHERS 


The price of the Touring Car is $880 £0. b. Detroit 
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with General Electric Novalux Highway Lighting Units. 
ef lagngved highways in the United ited States are unfighted. 


Friendly ties of light 


Thirty years ago 
the General Electric 
Company builtfor the 
New York Edison, 
Company a generator 
with a lighting capac- 
ity of 16,000 candle 

ower. Now G-E 
4s furnishing light 
and power companies 
with generators 80 


Since 1878, when electric 
street lights ‘first appeared, 
electricity has become a giant 
worker, performing a myriad 
of tasks. The use of elec- 
tricity has quadrupled in ten 
years. 


The advance of electrical en- 
gineering is now carrying far- 
flung electric lines over the 
countryside, lighting high- 
ways as well as streets— 
linking communities with 





| year. 





times as powerful as 
this wonder of 1894. 


“ribbons of light.” 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 





', Crop Report 


Our readers are naturally very 
much interested in the crop pros- 


pects at fhis season. While the Pa- 
cific Coast has a season which is three 
weeks ahead of normal, the rest of 
the country, including the central 
west, east and south; has a season 
running from two to three weeks 
later than normal, making it almost 
impossible at this writing to get ac- 
curate estimates on some crops. Not 
until-after July ist will it be safe to 
draw conclusions on some of the east- 
ern fruit crops. 


-New England States. 


Connecticut reports a_ full apple 
crop. Massachusetts expects to have 
about as many Baldwins and other 
winter yarieties as last year. Mc- 
Intosh will be less and Wealthy very 
light. New Hampshire reports a very 
light bloom on the whole of Baldwins, 
with excellent prospects for McIntosh. 


North Atlantic States. 

Growers and government officials 
are very reticent in New York about 
predicting the crop. All agree, how- 
ever, that the bloom on both Green- 
ings and Baldwins is much greater 
than had been anticipated and New 
York now expects a pretty fair crop 
of all varieties of fruit. The bloom 
of western New York is reported as 
heavy for an off 


both bloomed heavily. Pennsylvania 
has very good prospects. There has, 
however, in the apple belt of south 
central Pennsylvania been a pretty 
heavy drop of Staymans and Black 
Twig. This same condition seems to 
exist through Maryland, Delaware, 
South Jersey, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia. The State Department of Ag- 
riculture reports very fine crop pros- 
pects at this time, the average being 
a crop of 95 per cent for apples, 
peaches and pears, the crop estimate 
being 11,645,797 bushels of apples and 
1,699, 337 bushels of pears. 

New Jersey on the whole expects a 
crop of apples as large as last. year. 
There has been certain .damage to 
peaches and strawberries in the north- 
ern part of the state and possibly a 
rather heavy’ drop of apples in the 
southern part of the state which may 
pull down final estimates. Maryland 
and Delaware had a very good bloom, 
the early apples being rated at about. 
80 per cent of a normal crop. Late 
varieties are spotted. “Staymans have 
dropped badly, but Jonathan and Rome 
Beauty are heavily loaded. Both 
states, however, expect to ship a very 
heavy tonnage of apples. Peaches in 
these states are running about 75 per 
cent of a crop. 

South Atlantic States. 


The southern states on the whole 
report a rather light peach crop. Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia had very 
bright prospects at the time the trees 





| seems to I 
4 done considerable damage to the 


peach crop, the peaches in the south- 
ern sections being very badly dam- 
aged and there being about 50 per 
cent of a crop in the northern part of 
the states. There has been a very 


‘| heavy shedding of York and Stayman. 


However, Ben Davis, Delicious, Jon- 
athan, Rome and Grimes have set very 
heavily, while Black Twig has dropped 
badly. Georgia, however, expects to 
have a very large peach crop, about 
8,400 cars, which will be about 1,000 
cars more than were shipped last 
Georgia expects to ship a little 


more than 3,000 cars of Elbertas. 


| North Carolina expects only about 27 


per cent of last year’s peach crop, It 
has very good prospects on apples. 
Georgia, Alabama and the entire south 
have very good prospects at this time 
for a heavy pecan crop. Florida has 
been experiencing some very heavy 
rains. which have somewhat damaged 
truck crops but have probably been 
a big help to the citrus fruits. At 
this time the outlook for next year’s 
crop of citrus is very bright. 


Michigan. 

The season is late in Michigan and 
it is very hard to get a good line on 
arop conditions there. There was 
little damage in early May from 
storms and on the whole crop pros- 
pects are very good. The cherries in 
the Grand Traverse district are now 
figured at 75 per cent of a crop and 
in the mid-belt, 100 per cent. There 
is a very fair bloom of apples, peaches 
and pears. 

Middle West. 

Ohio expects a good peach crop in 
the lake district. Lawrence County, 
the largest producer of fruit in the 
state, shows some damage to peaches 
and early apples, although the Rome 
promises exceedingly well. Washing- 
ton County expects to have one of the 
largest crops in its history. Indiana 
does not expect as heavy a peach crop 
as last year but at this.time has very 
good prospects for a good apple crop. 
Illinois at the time of bloom reported 
a 100 per cent apple crop. The figures 
are now given out at about 80 per 
cent. At the same time most of the 
commercial orchards in the state have 
more fruit than the trees can carry 
and reports are that Illinois will pro- 
duce one of the largest apple crops in 
its history.- It is possible that the 
crop may exceed that of 1915. Early 
apples in Illinois and through all the 
central west show relatively lighter 
crops than other varieties, this being 
true of Yellow Transparent and 
Duchess. The peach crop in Illinois 
is very much spotted. The average 
for the state is now figured for 30 per 
cent of last year’s crop, while the 
pear crop is exceedingly light, prob- 
ably not over 15 per cent of a normal 
crop. 4 

Kentucky has a peach crop rang- 
ing-from 25 to 60 per cent, while the 
apples are spotted, running as low as 
20 per cent to a full crop. Missouri 
and Arkansas reported a bumper 
crop, in fact, Arkansas is figuring per- 
haps on the greatest crop in its his- 
tory. The-summer and early 1] 
varieties are the ones which are light, 
such as Yellow Transparent, Jonathan 
and Grimes. Not over 25 per cent of 
a peach crop is expected in Arkansas, 
While Missouri does not quite expect 
as heavy an apple crop as last year, 
it expects a very good quality. The 
commercial peach crop will be less 
than a year ago. Grapes in Missouri 
promise a largér crop than a year ago, 
while cherries, plums, pears and other 
crops promise a normal yield. Kan- 
sas has a very light peach crop but 
the commercial apple districts report 
77 per cent in the northeast district 
and 70 per cent in the Arkansas Val- 
ley. Iowa expects to have 87 per 
cent of an apple crop, 90 per cent of 
grapes, while pears, plums and cher- 
ries will range about 80 per cent. 
Peaches now promise 65 per cent of a 
crop. It is rather early to prophesy 


‘for Minnesota and Dakota but the 


present outlook is very favorable for 
a good crop of fruits of all kinds, en 
pecially apples and plums. 
Rocky Mountain States. — 
The Rocky Mountain states, Colo- 
rado, Utah and Idaho, now promise 





bloom better prospects than lq 
year and better than has been 
perienced for many years. The G 
Valley district expects a good 
of apples, peaches and pears. In 
North Fork district, there has beg 

a very good set of fruit of both 

ples and pears. Idaho prospects 

the time of bloom were very brig 

the estimate being that prunes mighj 

go from 2,500 to 3,000 cars and apples | 
might range from 10,000 to 12,00 ol 
cars, while there should be 1,000 ¢ } pe 
of peaches, cherries and apricots nisi 
These figures may prove to’be rathe 

high as they were taken while 

trees were in bloom and _ before the 

drop had taken place. ; 


Pacific Northwest. 


Washington reports one of the fineg| 
crops in its history, the indications 9 
bloom being for about 35,000 cars g 
apples and 3,200 cars of pears. We 
natchee and Yakima report hea " 
crops of all varieties, with possibly 
moré shedding on Winesap than gq 
other varieties. The latest figure 
from Yakima Valley estimate a pea 
crop of about 2,500 cars, peaches 1,2 
cars and estimates of apples rangip 
from 12,000 to 14,000 cars. Clark 
County expects about 9,000,000 poun 
of -prunes.. The Hood River ¢ 
trict of Oregon expects somewher 
between 1,800,000 and 2,000,000 box 
of apples. The pear prospects ar 
very good and the Valley now expec 
to ship out about 250 cars of pe 
All the lower Columbia River poini 
of Oregon and Washington, such | 
White Salmon, Mosier and: Und 
wood, report very good crop pre 
pects. Western Oregon has rather 
light prune crop, the estimates ne 
being about 40,000,000 pounds as com 


oe 


‘pared with a crop of about 70,000, 


pounds last year. The loganbery 
crop is. very spotted, cherries 
light, although better than last sega, 
son, and apple prospects are ver 
heavy. Southern Oregon expects o 
of the largest apple and pear crops it 
its history. 
California. ‘ 

California has on the whole a bu 
per crop of fruit end expects to # 
out 50,000 cars of deciduous fr 
The apple crop is given-at 80 perc 
of normal, with a rather light crop ¢ 
Belleflowers and Newtowns at na 
sonville. However, the Gravenstell 
districts expect a heavy crop and 
begin shipping about July 5th. 
Yucuipa district expects about 1,000; 
000 boxes this season. The prw 
crop of the state is very light, onlj 
about 70 per cent of a normal cro 
The tonnage is now estimated % 
about 160,000,000 pounds. The stat 
however, will have one of the largé 
apricot crops in its history, a vé 
full crop of almonds and very brigh 
prospects for walnuts, the tonn 
may reach 30,000 tons or 600,000 b 
The pear crop is lighter than Ia 
year but it must be remembered 
there is a very large increase in acr 
age. The wine grape crop is n@ 
estimated at 400,000 tons, about 50,00 
tons less than last year, prices ral 
ing from $85 for the best wine grape 
down to as low as $15 for some 
the other varieties. The cherry 
will be about 73 per cent of norm 
while peaches are estimated at % 
per cent of a normal crop, as cdl 
pared with 90 pey cent last year. T 
plum prospect is very good, the é 
mate being about 95 -per cent of) 
crop. Weather conditions have be 
very favorable for citrus fruits. — 

The government estimate on Jw 
ist for the different fruit crops in t 
United States is as follows:’ 


pp deste 


In conclusion concerning the 
in this country, the apple outlook 
good, with a very good crop in 
Ozarks, Rocky Mountains and Pat 
Northwest, and a fair crop in 
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Fis spotted. There is an abun- 


of canning fruit, such as 
hes, pears, cherries, apricots 
ms and berries, In dried fruit thc 
ne crop will be light but apricots 


y large, with a good tonnage of 


ches and pears. The pear crop on 


§ Pacific Coast will be very large 


fin most districts of the east good. 
s outlook for nuts is very rosy. 
s pecan crop of the south is very 

sing, the walnut crop of Cali- 
fa, Oregon and Washington will 


he avy and the almond crop above 


al. 
fhe Canadian crop outlook at the 
gent time is very good. British 
imbia expects from 20 to 25 per 
{ more apples than a year ago. 
sre is a strong feeling that 1923 
‘surpass all records in fruit pro- 
fon in British Columbia. The 

n in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
POntario has been heavy and the 
spe s at this time are very fa- 
ible. 
ate predictions on the crop in the 
thern provinces. 

bloom of English crops of both 
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(Continued from page 6) 
edge -pertaining to ventilated 


mage. Fruit is keeping unusually | 


Win this building for on May 10th, 
I visited the orchard, Stayman 


1 . aps were brought out in good | 


ig condition. 
The Thornberg Orchard, 


r the city of Ashland, T. ©. ' 


aberg and son are operating 
it is known as the Orchard Heights 
hard. This is well worth visiting 
that they 


we had the best of care from the 


y start. There are some 60 acres 


“apples, about 30 acres of which 
fin bearing. Some 5,000 bus, of 


% are sold annuaily, half of them 
disposed of right at the gate. 


@ oldest trees in the orchard are 


There is an old 
in the 


ears of age. 
ny Appletree seedling 
munity. 

this farm there are also some 
res of peaches and more being 
ed every year. 


| The apple orchard, except the very 
mg trees, is in sod mulch. 
mured heavily each year and, in 


It is 


lition, some eight Ibs. of sulphate 


d@ eight Ibs. of phosphate are ap- 


f under each tree. The varieties 


wn are the Grimes, Jonathan, Stay- , 

1 Baldwin and Rome. The Grimes . 
8 been the leader. 

@ regularly and ts a favorite with | 

} buyers. 


it bears heavily 


Mr. Thornberg believes 


lat it is almost impossible to over- 


faring since 1914, 
Ws: 1914, 38 bus.; 
'y 48 bus.; 


filize the Grimes and he states that 


6 tree is well taken care of it 
be a heavy. producer. He has 
records of all his trees over a 
par period. Unfortunately, how- 


er, a hired man lost most of the 
ords. He did have the record, 
wever, of one of the Grimes Golden 


how 29 years of age, giving the 
which is as fol- 
1915, 26 bus.; 
1918, 47 
1921, 


1917, 12 bus.; 
1919, 31 ‘bus.; ; 1920, 65 bus.; 
ib and 1922, 53 bus. One Bald- 


r n tree over a five-year period pro- 


i three crops which totalled 186 


and some young Baldwins which 


an bearing about 12 boxes at nine 


of age have been averaging 


me 22 orchard boxes per season. 


‘Thornberg believes that the Bald- 
8 to do well must have unusually 


fod drainage. They are looking with 


favor upon the Stayman and 


lieve it will eventually take the 

€ of the Baldwin. He says De- 

Big en the most per ‘package | 
‘next. 


|.an interesting experi- 
a ca young trees in 


It is too early to get ac-' 


Good Trucks With Attractive Bodies 


Situated in the heart of a great lumber district, in Evansville, 
Ind., Graham Brothers-body factory has a double advantage 
of the greatest importance to truck buyers. 


One is the low freight rate on raw materials, which is 
reflected in the low price of the bodies. The other is an 
unlimited first choice of the finest meee which is reflected ° 


in the quality. 


Among the 30 standard body types which Graham Brothers 
are producing in steadily ig teaver, ease, is one specially 
8. 


designed and equipped for Fruit 


This means that you can buy a.Graham Brothers Truck, 
complete, without the extra expense and inconvenience of 
ordering a chassis from one source and a body from another. 


1 Ton Chassis, $1265; I' Ton, $1325; 
f. o. b, Detroit or Evansville, Ind. 


BROTHERS. 


Evansville 


GRAHAM BROTHERS TRUCKS 


SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





young, the Grimes producing at three 
years of age and some of the Bald- 
wins bearing at four and five years 
of age. 

For peaches he is growing such ya- 
rieties. as Early Williams, Elberta, 
Lemon Free and Belle of Georgia. In 
the peach orchards, clean tillage is 
practiced, especially in the young or- 
chards, the tractor being used for this 
work. The peach orchards are also 
heavily cover cropped and are being 
fertilized with sulphate of ammonia 
and phosphate. Extensive fertilizing 
experiments are now being carried on 


with the Ohio Experiment Station. 
The Thornberg orchard shows what 
intensive orcharding and good care 





3 Mi produce and that sane oS of — 


moisture, en ae 


in the peach orchards co-operatively 


results in high yields. Central Ohio 
in years to come will be known more 
and more favorably horticulturally. 
The varieties grown are going to be 
high-class. The Grimes, one of our 
best varieties, is a great favorite in 
such cities as Toledo, Columbus, 
Wooster, Ashland, and Mansfield. In 
most of the larger cities like Cleve- 
land, Akron and Canton thé variety 
is-not so well thought of because it is 
hard to reach the consumer. 

The rolling hills of central and 
northern Ohio respond to the mulch 
system of orcharding. This system, 
however, can be overdone as in afew 
orchards the flea weevil has been 
very destructive, defoliating some or- 
chards. Returning to tillage occasion- 
ally seems to control this insect as it 
has a tepdency to hibernate under the ~ 


tree, It, therefore, may be a good 
plan to alternate some tillage with 
the mulch system in central Ohio. 





Tent Caterpillars 


TEN caterpillars are a very seri- 

ous pest in many sections of the 
United States. If there are wild 
cherry ‘trees in the community, the 
pest becomes very, troublesome as 
this insect prefers the wild cherry. 
Where the attacks are bad, steps 
should be taken to destroy the nests 
and insects on. ee wild cherry as well 
as on the tree. Burning 
the nests at will help quite 
materially. 
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Time to Re-tire? 


Buy Fisk 


Fisk product. 


PAE PCAN IF cS 


FISK NON-SKID CORDS wear as well on the 
roughest country roads as many cords of other 
make do on smooth highways. 


Thick in the deep-cut, button-tread, especially 
strong in internal construction, they give long, 
easy, trouble free service uniformly. 


The FISK PREMIER CORD gives excellent ser- 
vice—as you have the right to expect from every 
Low in cost, high in value, it is the 
prime purchase among the lighter cords. 


There’s a Fisk Tire of extra value for every car, truck or speed wagon 
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That Association of Yours 
by Tim and John 


“Trimmin’, Sprayin’ and Sich.” 


Y ESTERDAY morning as Tim was 
passing John’s apple orchard, he 
noticed John busy at his trimming. 

“Good marnin’ to yez, John! Sure 
and begorra yere be takin’ out a lot 
of wood. Won’t yez be after cuttin’ 
dowr the crop, takin’ off so much?” 

“No. Not.on these old trees. Hank 
Shepard had the biggest crop,. ac- 
cordin’, in the association last year 
and he always trims middlin’ heavy. 
Besides he had the biggest per cent of 
Cataracts. He said in a meetin’ week 
ago he laid it to his havin’ trimmed 
so he could get the. spray clear 
through the tree and on bcttom as 
well as top of every branch. Guess 
that’s right way to control scab.” 

“But sure yer takin’ out a lot of 
small wood; why don’t yez be cuttin’ 
out some bigger branches and git as 
much wood out the quicker?” 

“On these old trees I figger to cut 
out small branches around the outside 
so what I leave will be far apart. 
Opens ’em up more that way. But say, 
Tim, on my young orchard I bet I'm 
not takin’ out as much as you are. 
What's the use? When those trees 
have a crop the weight of the fruit 
opens ’em up anyway.” 

“Sure, John, it was yere hired man, 
I see comin’ home with six barrels 
lime sulphur the ither day. What in 
the wurrld yez goin’ to do with that 
much? Niver used over three barrels 
before did yes?” 

“Nope but you bet I’m not going to 
have such a poor bunch of apples next 
year. 


“Sure I wuz thinkin’ your’s be 
lookin’ fairly clean.” 

“So did I, Tim, ’till they begun 
gradin’ ‘em. Why the first gradin’ 
tally I got back on Greenin’s showed 
a load of 25 barrels tree run packed 
only 10 barrels Cataract, 8 barrels 
Domestic, and the rest were all culls.” 

“T thought ye’d find that association 
of yere’s would grade too close, John. 
What does yer superintindint be carin’ 
how much he throws out?” 

“Well, that’s what I thought Tim 
and so I hot-footed down there myself. 
They were workin’ on a run of Hank’s 
stuff and she ran 20 barrels Cataract 
and 3 barrels Domestic out of a load 
of 25 tree run. And they certainly 
weren’t lettin’ anything go in that 
they took out of mine. I watched ’em 
run my next load. Say, I was sort of 
*shamed I grew ’em. Guess you and I 
Tim have got kind of careless about 
growin’ good stuff, sellin’ as we have 


for the past few years treé run with. 


ciders out. Why, last year, before we 
had the association, you and I and 
Hank all sold tree run and ‘got the 
same ‘price from Schwartz (the local 
dealer). When he came to pack those 
out if he made any money at all he 
must have made a lot off of Hank’s 
apples to make up the loss on ours. 
Twan’t quite fair to Hank, was it? 
You and I sort of ridin’ through on 
him. This year, he will get probably 
a dollar a barrel average more’n me. 
But believe me he won’t next year. 
Did you ever think of this—that now, 
through the association with its givin’ 


us credit for just what we grew and 
poolin’ by. grade and size and 
everythin’, now we’ll get paid for the 
first time, really paid a premium for 
growin’ good fruit?” 

“All the same, John, it was Harry 
Woods I heard was agoin’ to drop out 
of yere association. They graded too 
close for his likin’.”’ 

“Don’t ‘believe all you hear, Tim, 
specially about the association. Lots 
of people like to talk, got a reason to 
talk. Harry was hard hit same’s me, 
but we was talkin’ yesterday and he 
really feels same’s me, Jump in and 
grow better stuff and get paid ac- 
cordin’. Why, over in Hillsport Asso- 
ciation a year ago, John Andrus got 
an average of $5.20 a barrel net ‘after 
all charges were off and Philip Wagner 
in the same association only averaged 
$3.40 a barrel on the same basis. Phil 
swore there was some crooked work, 
but come to investigate both got the 
same price for the same variety grade 
and size, only John had lots more in 
the better grades.” 

“Bejabbers, is that so, John? It’s 
mighty queer that I be hearin’ all 
about Phil’s trouble, but divil a word 
about Andrus’ crop. And why didn’t 
he be saying somethin’ too?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, Tim, but I kinda 
guess John and others like him were 
hopin’ Phil would get so sore_he’d 
pull out. Costs more to grade poor 
stuff and slows up capacity like all 
get out.” 

*Uh-huh” was all Tim could say; he 
was thinking. 

“Phwat’s that arsenate of yere’s a 
costin’ yez this year through the asso- 
ciation,. John?” 

“Same as you outside the associa-. 
tion, Tim.” 

“Same price is it, and who'll be. 
gettin’ the 


- Can all do even better. 


rake-off now? Thought yez to. 


fellers was hollerin’ about the bini 
of co-operative buyin’.” - 
“We do, Tim. You see it’s like th 
At a meetin’ last fall each of us 
how much we’d need, That made 
tons for our association. Some of th 
other associations did the same a; 
we all placed our orders with the cep, 
tral. They bought three carloads, a 
that was only about half the associa, 
tions. They bought at wholesale and’ 


sold at the same price to our associa 


tion. The association charges m 
same as you pay to Schwartz so thers 
ain’t no cuttin’ prices, hard feelin’s 
etc., and what the association makes 
goes to reduce our packin’ charge ne; 
fall. Broad as it is long, eh, Timi 
And that ain’t all. When all the asso 
ciations will see this thing straight 
and quit kiddin’ themselves that they 
car buy cheap as the centra’ then w 
Tain't becay 
the central’s so blamed clever at buy 
ing; it’s just because when all 
associations put their orders togeth 
then the central can buy at jobberg 
prices, just because of the volume 
Then they’ll sell to our association 
wholesale prices just the same and 
what they make between jobbe 
price and wholesale price, they’ll uge 
to reduce the cost of operatin’ the ce 
tral. Just clear gain to all of us. O 
president is on the supply committe 
of the central and he’s goin’ over ¢ 
Hillsboro Association tomorrow night 
Bet he’ll give ‘em an earful.” { 
“By St. Pat,” said Tim, “that make 
me be thinking of the feller ownin’; 
powerful foine team of mules; arg 
they’d be drawin’ more’n iny team 
the vicinity. They be some pullers 
too. One day Billy,-a divil of a foing 
young feller, took him up on a het 
that he was possessin’ a team thatm 
could outdrawn.’em. They got ’em ong 
whale of a load of stone on a roa@ 
deep from the mud on it. Loaded of 
the stone until the first feller’s te 
was stuck. Billy wint off to git i 
team but- come: back with a twinty 
mule team, jist a goin’ through town 
advertisin’ Borix or somethin’. Gof 
their driver to hook on. Sure they 
snaked that load out quicker’n s¢ 
Judge Landers, a holdin’ the stake 
argied Billy won, cause they worn’t 
limit on numbers in a team.” 3 
“Say, Tim, I’m goin’ to get th 
Farm Bureau Spray Service this year” 
“Huh—can’t no young spalpeen fist 
out of one of thim agricultural cob 
leges tell me nothin’ about sprayin’” 
“Well, I don’t know, Tim. I thought 
so too; but listen here, Up to the con® 


' tral office they took all the associfi ye 


tions where a sprayin’ service ; 
available. They divided all the meme” 
bers into two classes—those that to k 
the service and those that didnt 
They added up the pack of just 
Greenin’s 
groups and got the total pack 
Cataracts, Domestic and culls. Them 
they figured this on probable pod 
price and.it made a difference of W 
cents a barrel more for those thatg 
had the service. I was worse’n aver 
age but on my 500 barrels that would 
have been $100, and that ain't all. 1 
probably would have had more applesm 
if I'd had the service, and that aint® 
all, either. In dividin’ those membe 
they included in the first class all wit 
had the service, but a lot of them 
didn’t use it. The central took 
men out of each of fourteen associ# 
tions where they knew thdse men use 
the.service. Them fellers averaged 4 
cents per barrel tree run more on the 
whole crop than the average in tho# 
same associations of all the otht 
members who didn’t have the service. 
“Uh-huh” was all Tim could say @ 
he was thinking. E 
Jobn wanted to get his long st 
ladder, so they walked toward 
barns together. 
“Sure here yez skipped a 
John,” said Tim, noticing one 


trimmed. | ” a 
“No I didn’t, goin’ to graft that ol 
‘There's twenty more over’n the oti 
orchard. You see this here is a Co 
ers Market; others are Twenty Ow 
om an. varietion; never : 





and Baldwins for bollm 


nce of ® 


hose 
se’n a 
hat woul 
n't all. 7 
re app 


that ainte 


membet 
38 all 


> comin’ down.” 


as hoes 
fe 


we got ‘em goed be can seem, 


get ’em in there all at the same 
ime, so that they could make a decent 
fin on ’em at the packin’ house. We 
was talkin’ at a meetin’ the other 
night that it would be better to graft 
m over into sométhin’ worth. while.” 
, “And how be yez goin’ to graft sich 


‘an old tree as that?’ said Tim. 


| “Oh! Yll stick in some Kings or 
reenin’s; they come down pretty 
well. Heard of one fellow put in 
Kings so high up that he had to work 
on the top of a 16-foot ladder. In six 
years a picked Kings standin’ on the 
| As they got nearer the barn, Tim 
sawAhree trees-around the buildings 
had been cut down. 
» “Phwat would be bein’ the matter 
with thim trees, John?” 
» “They were Blenheim, Cat Head 
and Belleflower. I was the only one 
the association who had them varie- 
Hes and they was a nuisance. Took 
an hour to pack three barrels of 
Belleflowers and most of -he help 
andin’ ’round. They could’ve packed 
4 barrels of Hank’s Greenin's in 
ihe same time. Then they’re a nuis- 
‘ance to pick, too; half of ’em usually 
go on the ground before I notice 
py’re ready to come. Gee, they were 
ripe this year when'‘I picked ’em, 
ust’ve looked rough when they got 

Cincinnati. That’s where they went. 
ides the’ branches of that Belle- 

wer were always scrapin’ the 
ngles off the barn. Couldn’t spray 

n either without leavin’ the barn all 
«Ag 

John opened the barn door to get 
p stepladder; there was the hired 
n tinkering with the spray rig. 
‘Phwat yez fixing that for now, 
hn? There'll be no needin’ it for 
r weeks yit.” 

‘Well, I dunno, Tim. Maybe this 

will go off in a harry. Got to 
be ready for them peaches first chance 
ve get.” 

Turning to the hired man he added, 
iess we'd better put in new wirin’ 
through; must a got pretty well 
ed last year with that leaky gasket. 
i the new spark plug fit? I been 
nkin’ we'd better get that four ply 
e instead of the three—it don’t cost 
ch more; we can use higher pres- 
‘e with it; yes, put it on both lines.” 

Turning again to Tim, “That spray 
vice fellow says to use two lines of 

bse, get that scab goin’ up and 


Yes,” continued John, seeming to 
nk back over all he had been talk- 

about, “I want her all fixed up. 
pray service won't do no good, neith- 

will more spray material nor 
ow’n that I am goin’ to beat Hank, 
r heavy trimmin’ and all won't do 
D good unléss that old spray rig is 
i tuned up and runnin’ pretty.” 


> “Good-day to yez John; I be after 


Tim.” And Tim went 


_ + 
y thinking. 
All rights reserved by Western New 
gork: Fruit Growers’ Cooperative Packing 
ciaticn, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. i 





Roadside Market 
(Continued from page 3) 
mstance, berries can be sald in little 


tin pails, such as would be used when 


bicking them by the roadside; pail and 
all could be sold for say 50 cents. The 


id fa is to keep the “homely” appear- 


ance of the package, such as: an old” 
Stone crock for cottage cheese, a jar 
of similar material for milk or lard, or 
Old-fashioned brown paper for wrap- 
Ping vegetables. 
' A great deal of the success of a 
adside market will depend upon 
inal sales methods. First of all, 
people know that you have some- 
ng to sell, and let them know in 
ime so they can throw out the clutch 
md put on the brakes to stop in front 
% your place. If you-can get neat 
igns to set up two or three hundred 
et, or even farther from your place 
“either side, it will be warning the. 
that there is ‘ something 
ake the wording on 


“Jersey Hills”, or “Silverlands”. 


s 


International 


| 
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Speed Truck 


In the past 


| pace the example of the farmer shown above and equip yourself with a 


speedy, reliable 2000-lb. capacity International Speed Truck. 


year or two, hundreds of up-to-date farmers in all sections have invested 
in this kind of efficient haulage. 


You can get the speed truck equipped with cab and general purpose body, as 
shown above, and do your farm hauling quickly, at the right time, and at low 
cost. Or you can get different equipment to suit all special loads—from milk 
cans to live stock or,.grain. Vaiious special and regular body and cab combina- 
tions are also available with the larger International Motor Trucks, up to the 


10,000-lb. truck for heavy-duty work. 


Free Inspection Service 


Four times a year all Internationals are inspected by factory-trained road engineers travel- 


ing out of 93 branch houses. The owner 


"606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 


as.“Farm Produce for Sale at Cold 
Spring Farm, Just Ahead,” unless you 
are making a specialty of something. 

Incidentally, signs constitute the best 
form of advertising you have avail- 


sable, aside from the quality of the 


goods you sell. <A series of neat 
signs, at intervals of 50 feet along 
the roadside, set so the motorist can 
easily read them, will attract his at- 
tention and interest, especially if they 
are original and. unique. 


A Good Name ts Valuable. 

There is real value tn a name for the 
farm; it gives the motorist something 
definite to’ remember, affords’ a base 
for some inexpensive advertising, and 
can be made to constitute a sort of a 
trademark. The name should be sug- 
gestively rural and pleasing, such as 
“Crabapple Corners”, “ 
Pro- 
fessor Franz A. Atst, of Wisconsin, 
has this to say about naming a farm: 

“A good name helos to make a 
good farm. It dignifies the farm 
home and increases the value of the 


h farm property. It adds permanericy 


pwoods”, . 


or driver is instructed in the care and operation of 
his truck; minor adjustments are made anda written 


report gives the exact condition of the truck, This 
service is free and it continues during the entire 


life of the truck, 


Send for Catalog 


Let motor haulage make your farming easier and 


more profitable. 


Own one of these popular trucks 


—made by the makers of high-quality farm power 
equipment. Talk the matter over with the nearest 


regular International truck dealer, 


For a catalog, 


write the address below. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
(NCORPORATEOD 


to agriculture and shows. price in.the 
business of farming. A good farm 
name can be sold with the land as the 
good will of a firm can be sold with 
the business. A good name is one of 
the first essentials of building up a 
good reputation and a tradition for 
the farm.” 

This matter of signs may. be car- 
ried as far as one may desire, but it 
can be overdone. Better spread the 
advertising appropriation to cover 
some other fields. For instance, slip 
a little business card in every order, 
or have on hand a supply of postcards 
picturing the farmstead, the cattle, 
the roadside stand itself, or even the 


proprietor and his wife. A picture of. 


a good cow might accompany a pack- 


-age of butter—“Good cows, Good but- 


ter”; or a picture of a loaded fruit 
tree entitled “This fruit picked from 
this tree,” would add an extra interest 
to a basket of pears or apples. 
Advertising in local papers, espe- 
cially when one is near a large town 
or city, is generally very profitable: 
It wilf lead motorists to your farm, 
Be sure that you have an ample. stock 


CHICAGO, iLL. 


to meet the demand before you start 
advertising, however, for nothing will 
hurt like a disappointed customer. 
One of the most attractive road- 
side market stands I have ever seen 
was in Wisconsin. In one of the 
northern counties of the state, where 
dairying is hecoming very profitable, 
a farmer had built a simple little log 
house, with an open front, along one 
of the highways largely traveled by 
tourists. Milk, buttermilk, butter, 
and cheese were the products dis- 
pensed, and the attendant was the 
sweetest little Dutch milk maid imag- 
inable, with a dress of blue, and apron 


and cap of white, and on her feet gen- 


uine clattering wooden shoes. 





Kadota F ig 
KAD0TA fig growers of California 
have been offered as high as 10 


.cents a pound for green figs this year, 


but the offers have been refused. 
This fig is in great demand for pre- 
serving purposes and growers look for 


_ higher 
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Goodyear Spray Hose is scientifically and salfully 

designed and built to give you exactly the service 

you want. First, it lasts a long time, returning full 

value for every penny of its reasonable cost. 

And throughout its long life, Goodyear Spray Hose f 
does its work weil. It resists the deteriorating action 
of strong solutions and the strain of high pressures. 
‘ Arugged Goodyear cover protects this efficient hose 
; when it is dragged over rough ground, or scraped 
; ; against trees. 
} Because it is light and flexible, Goodyear Spray Hose 
p is easily handled; assisting the operator to do more 
S and better spraying. When you are buying new hose, 
Bee %. look for the Goodyear mark. If your dealer hasn’t 
5% ’ this good hose in stock, write to Goodyear, Akron, ‘ 
Ohio, or. Los Angeles, California. 
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SPRAY HOSE 


material. It is melted and applied to 
Daylight Saving the wound while warm. The viscosity 
(Continued from page 8)- 


of this paraffin is more satisfactory if 

pect a satisfactory price.’ The writer one pint of common lubricating oil is 

had called to Ris attention several added to each four lbs. of paraffin as 

the ‘recurrent éxpérience of two it is being melted. More oil than this 

-Fimportant growers. of summer apples should not be used, however, as it 
“Western-New York, whose Duch- Will injure the trees. 

‘aud - Wealthy have brought from Parowax retails at about 20 cents a 

te seventy-five cents per bushel pound in small lots and in wholesale 

oe * ‘gore’ the average for other grow- 


lots at about nine cents a pound. 
ers the same varieties in the same Mr. Woodroof does not recommend 
territory. Mf this experierice had not the use of liquid grafting wax con- 
been duplicated in every commercial taining turpentine and alcohol, at 
apple section.in the Fast, it-would least not for the amateur. 
have little;.value. Each community 
has its small quota of growers tod 
whom a giut occasions little alarm. 
Past records have created a clientele 
that places the proper value on qual- J 
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June Bugs 


UNE bugs or May beetles are quite 
troublesome in May and June. The}. 
adult may do some damage to trees 
and shrubs. Where they are abun-}° 

* dant enough to cause such damage, |: 
they can be poisoned with a common 
stomach poison, such as arsenate of 
lead.* Arsenate of lead should not be 
used alone, however, on peach foliage. 
‘Whére May beetles are abundant, it- 

is an indication that strawberry beds 
- in the vicinity planted on new land 
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Grafting Wax 


G. WOOPROOF, Horticulturist at 

* the Georgia Experiment Station, 

in a recent circular states. that. the 

wax as used in Georgia for most fruits 
is the Standard wax made of: 


















ore RR ae ade 2 parts by weight will be greatly troubled: by the ground 
"Pallow: 2. .%.4<i- 1- part: by. w form of. this insect, which is a large 








Such ft otal t White grub with a yellow head and 
cand 40 ane he a oe Roy * which cuts off the roots of the young 


However, for budding and topwork- strawberry pi 


Fhinning Apples: 


Be PX THINNING apples, always remove 


grown. 





















set fruit 


nothing more. 


into two classes: 


often used. 


impractical. 
required will very often more than 
yey for the cost of fertilizer or mulch- 


‘int ‘this 4 agen 


Orchard Cover Crops 


n apple orchard which I cul- 


Among the 


rye 





Am6ng 
and buckwheat 
have proven very satisfactory as cover 
Or a combination cover crops 
rye and vetch may be used combin- 
ing the two classes. 
will largely depend upon the soil and 
local conditions, but the above men- 
tioned crops will serve as good list 
| to choose from. Don’t overlook sweet 
clover as it is an extremely vigorous 
grower and a fine legume. 


Sod Versus Sod Mulch 


My orchard -is on very heavy soil which 
is difficult to cultivate. 


|" T have 

dicate until the mifidle of the summer 
and then allow to grow up to weeds. Will 
you tell me what. kind of cover crops I 
could a pant for this same purpose? S.. A. 


W EEDs when they come up in 
sufficient numbers make a very 
good cover crop but sometimes they 
are objectionable for the looks if 
In case your orchard 
is on light land lacking somewhat in 
fertility, they may not add sufficient 
humus and organic matter. 
a case some planted cover crop may 
be preferable. 
Cover crops are roughly divided 
Legumes and non- 
legumes the 
various clovers and vetch are more 
One should be chosen 
which .will make the most growth 
during the summer and fall and will 
plow under in a succulent condition 
in -the spring. 
legumes rape, 


In such 


the . non- 


Your final choice 


Can I keep my 


sod and expect ome aay 


i would mulching pay? 


A experiments conducted in the 
past between cultivation and sod 
culture have shown the former td be 
by far the most profitable. 
when mulching or additions of nitro- 
gen fertilizer are made to these sod 
the resylts obtained are 
practically equal to those in cultivated 


However, 


In other words nitrogen 


apple 


must be added from some outside 
source to offset the amount used up 
or held by the grass. 

In a recent *Ohio experiment a 
mulched block of 
showed returns equal to those of an- 
other block’ where cultivation was 
practiced. A third block in sod but 
without mulching gave a very de- 
creased yield in comparison. 

The use of nitrogen — fertilizer. or 
mulching is strongly advised in com- 
mercial sod orchards and on some 
soils where cultivation is difficult or” 


orchard 


The decrease in labor 








Loganberrics in the fast 


berries :be essfully, own 
of the Lountry? - 
they do so well in the west ind I Tw 4 
like to grow them bere if it is possible 

do so. GB. Ohio. 


OGANBERRIES do 

well on the Pacific Coast where 
they have mild winters, but -in-the 
Central and Eastern parts of «the 
country they have not been able to 
withstand the cold winters: to such 
an extent that they may be profitably 
Even as far south as Mis. 
souri. Loganberries sometimes make a: 
vigorous: growth during the summer, 
but the canes die back to the surface 
of the ground during the winter. . 


verown b ies 


wonderfully 





cause of its brittleness it cannot be the smaller, malformed, diseased : 
used on cloth as waxed cloth. Neith- or insect-infested specimens. The| Self Fertility of Golden ~ 
it be successfully.-applied. as — in the cluster that are amet Delicious 
TI have planted a wee Delioiote 5 
tree in bac spring 
itse +B ry have to ian % 





~results by the New Jersey Expert 9 


aa te a very good bts to make two 7 










aoine other variety, into this tree to fur- : 


nish outside —— There are no other ™ 
ph, od cag pe Miny ne neighborhood that [7 





"THE Golacn Delicious is one of 
comparatively few varieties ‘of 
apples which are known to be self- 
fertile. In other words, this apple will.’ 
blossom and set fruit without cross | 
pollination. 
The proof of this fact has only re- 
cently been supplied by an experi- 
ment made at Stark Bro.’s Nurseries __ 
where a Golden Delicious tree was 
placed during the blooming period in 
a cheese cloth cage containing a hive 
of bees. The set of fruit on this tree 
is equal to that of another Golden 
Delicious tree nearby which was open —& 
to cross pollination, showing it to be @ 
a self-fertile variety. . 
Less than one-third of about sev- @ 
enty apple varieties which have been @ 
tested for self-sterility have been 
found to be self-fertile.. Golden De- 
licious is therefore one of only a few 
varieties considered as “quality ap- ® 
ples,” which may be safely recom. @ : 
mended for planting alone as door 
























ture on all of these fruits? I understand 
that peaches and sweet cherries. will be 
burned by the summer strength lime-sul- 
phur solution. J. 8S. W., Pa. 
you are very correct in your ee 
understanding that commercial 9 
lime-sulphur will burn the foliage of @ ~ 
peach and sweet cherry trees, in fact © 
this also applies to certain varieties 
of plums.. For these fruits therefore a. 
self-boiled lime-sulphur is substituted oe 
This Le 


yard trees. q 
Self-Boiled Lime-Sulphur J. 

on Apples i= 

I have only a small home orchard con- 

taining’a few trees of almost every kind 

of fruit.. Can I use the same spray mix- ea 


Sstsexive Pregcvonvgr 





for the commercial product. Sp 
home-made spray mixture is easily @ of 
made using the usual 8-8-50 formula. # 

Arsenate of lead is added the same @ %8 


as in the other sprays for the control @ 
of chewing insects. Casein spreader 3 Si 
is also very desirable to’ use with # 
self-boiled lime-sulphur, as it aids — 
very materially in securing a tniform @ 
- coating on the leavés and fruit. me F 
In case then you wish to use only © 
one: spray on all your fruits, you must” 
necessarily use the self-boiled lime- — 
sulphur mixture. This spray has al- © 
ready been used on apples with good © 


ment Stations, showing a high per — 
cent of control against fungus dis- 

eases, such as scab. It may even be ~ 
an advantage to use self-boiled Iime- — 
sulphur instead of the commercial @ 
kind on certain varic¢ties of apples @ 
that tend to russet badly, particularly @% 
the yellow varieties, such as Grimes @ 
pee oe ie 


, Second Application of 
” Nitrogen 
* itarc ate wt 


following my early — 
of eee i pound 






















making x good, 


oes gee 










applications of nitrogen instead of — 
one on young trees as it gives them 
an early start and keeps them grow: ~ 
ing throughout the season. The first — 
application: ;, be made very 
early, usually -efore the buds open. 
The. second application should follow 
within ‘two months, preferably at 
time when: the trees have made sev- 
eral inches of growth. Most of a7 
I ee ul 
. Benson, : 80 fertilizer a 
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Cross — 
nly re- 
experi- — 2 
rseries . 
ge a | f | | : -@ | 
a hive 
is tree 4 
Golden O n e r U TN e Ww O 1 
8 open © ; 
, to be . 2 e ° 
eon Makes mixing easy 
been 
e Makes spraying perfect ~ 
ate akes spraying pertect 
recom- H ; 
ae : 1 Costs little / 
| _- Sunoco Spraying Oil costs less per gallon than any Oil is its ability to form an even, unvaried film on i 
phur - other. miscible oil on the market. Five gallons of the leaf. On the tree it will carry to every recess 
; Sunoco Spraying Oil makes as much spray solu- and cavity of bark, materially increasing the | 
tion as six gallons (often more) of any other oil— usual percentage of pest control. : 
Sn and as much as twelve gallons of lime, sulphur. le 
y tix. A Sunoco Spraying Oil Solution will go much Stays put ait” 
a . further because it spreads thoroughly and evenly. ‘k spied te ellave colh- an had tat high on 
2 Mixes easily the trees. Sunoco has the necessary adhesive 
your , : : ; 
cig 4 hc can mix Sunoco right in the spray tank if you ee eee Py pe Pag = 
; just stir it briskly. No pressureis necessary, P Porteageny 
in fact — Sunoco, when used as a spreader, increases the 
vietiad no elaborate agitation with expensive machinery. efficiency of of lead and Bordesex. folly 
refore Vigorous stirring is gnougt!. No preliminary com- 50%. The sturdy, even film of oil either alone | 
tituted pounding or boiling i is necessary to make Sunoco , . j 
éasil praying — « properti leaf and into small crevices of the bark, . 
emule of this wonderful oil relieve you of all that dis- - 
amen agreeable work. 6 Safe ; 
sontrol . : 
reader § 3 Stays mixed So many tests have been made on citrus, apple, : 
vie A Sunoco emulsion once it is thoroughly mixed pear and all other fruit and shade trees that there 
viform | = will never separate out. You can keep it in your can exist no question of its safety, Its-extreme 
- barrels or tanks indefinitely. “oiliness”’ enables it se do its work ene 
e only | with a smaller ratio of oil to water. Care should 
imust § 4 Spreads and covers thoroughly Secheleintincclsccaty: the etcenees pcieeltiied tn 
Voge é ’ A distinctive characteristic of Sunoco Spraying the directions. | 
a good © 
bxpert- ' ‘This spraying oil is non-corrosive and harmiess to paint ; 
- ee or operator. When used in mixing tanks or pumps, it : 
yen be | assures lubrication and acts as a preventive for rust. ; 
| Iime- — ; : ‘ } 
ercial SUN OIL COMPANY, Philadelphia . 
‘ularly = : ; 7. 
jrimes E 
young = 
ey are Za ‘SELF-EMULSIFYING 
y ear a ‘ 
poun ; ; ee sae 
2 two S PRAY IN G oO IL 
sad of . : ; ou 
, them . 
We” 
first Sundeo Spraping Oil is obtainable at the following branches 







Fe Se ery. or direct from the home office: 

















‘Akrof Flint Montreal 
Dallas Kansas City St. Louis 
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Check up on de- 
preciation in buying 
your next motor 
truck. ee 
Modern Designed 

Trucks are built to 


last longer and 
operate for less money 











ion F pide Matheting 


Federal Trucks. will save money and 
wastage for any fruit grower. The Elcajon 
Valley Citrus Association use this 114 ton 
Federal to market their oranges, lemons 
and other fruits. 


Write for Booklet S. 25, “Making One Thing Better.” 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 

















Flora beat all records this past 
season in shipping some 44,000 
cars of citrus fruit. 


T He Sun-Maid Raisin Growers con- 
trol 99 per cent of the tonnage 


and .now have 15,000 members. 





pretect Your Young Fruit Trees 


Excelsior Wire Mesh Tree 
Guards will positively safe- 
guard young fruit trees 
against gnawing animals. 
They are rust-proof, easily 
attached, and cost but a few 
cents each. In various sizes. 
Write for Booklet A for de- 
tailed information. 


Wickwire Spencer 
Steel Corporation 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send for This 
FREE BOOK 








Tells About 


Dept. D-1— 


Pruning and 
Pruning Saws 


Gives expert’s knowledge of advantages and 
methods of pruning for best results. Shows 
complete line of the celebrated Atkins Prun- 
ing Saws. dition limited—get YOUR copy 
today. Send your mame and address, to: 


E. C. ATKINS & CO., Inc., 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Everybodys Poultry Magazine (2 
bsiehe: Baier) 
a te Seats Bim nl go 


N. “ae 


Hike Every issue 
tion price. Send your order direct 
2 Couns Fault MUNUEE: 90:07. Zexkend Bits: CHICAGO 


Poultry and Fruit GoHand in Hand 


We have made arrangements whereby 
AMERICAN Be gti GROWEKR can roy ceniee at little cost 
America’s Most P Poult Publication, 


very reader of the 


Everybodys rom. 
ot from 64. to 
who are this Fans 


, $1.50 


are also 

contain 5 New Feature, 

mail conta Arthur J. Farle 

tural College. You’ = 
yl eg a year’s su 
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E ARE always very pleased to 
have managers of co-operative 
associations visit our office. We re- 
cently were favored. by a visit from 
General Manager Frank T. Swett of 
the California Pear Growers’ Assocja- 
tion. Mr. Swett has been an impor- 
tant factor in California’s deciduous 
fruit industry for many years. In 
addition to his activities with the pear 
growers, he is interested in the 
canned peach association, cherry 
growers’ association and the Califor- 
nia Prune & Apricot Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Swett is a great believer. in 
advertising. Despite opposition on the 
part of most Californians, he went 
ahead and proved that advertising 
pays for deciduous fruit. Readers of 
the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
MAGAZINE have been informed of 
the results obtained by this associa- 
tion in 1921. «In. 1922, in the four 
cities, Chicago, New York, Boston 
and: Philadelphia, the sales were in- 
creased 91 per cent. Since there was 
a national increase in the crop of 40 
per cent over the year 1921, the asso- 
ciation feels that it.is entitled to at 
least an increase in sales of 51 per 
cent over 1921. When we stop to 
consider: the enormous amount. of 
fruit produced last year and the de- 
moralization in the market, it is a re- 
markable. record. ° 

There was a difference of opinion in 
California relative to the way the 
money should be spent to the best ad- 
vantage. Some felt that it should be 
a campaign with the newspapers, with 
dealer help, window trims, etc. Oth- 
ers believed that the work should be 
all put into dealer help and window 
trims, and that the newspapers and 
other médiums should be passed up. 
Accordingly, Philadelphia was select- 
ed as a market in which only store 
advertising would be done and nothing 
would be given the newspapers, while 
in Boston, New York and Chicago, 
newspaper advertising was carried on. 
The result shows that while. the in- 
crease in the four cities was 51 per 
¢ent, the increase in Philadelphia 
alone was only 21 per cent, showing 
very conclusively that newspaper ad- 
vertising must go herd in hand with 
the dealer help if best results are to 
be obtained. 





Contact is a very important word 
for every co-operative body to 
study. The lack of proper contact 
will. often lead to many misunder- 
standings. It is very essential that” 
the proper contact be kept between 
the manager and the governing board, 
directors, executive committees, etc. 
These in turn must keep. up a very 
close contact with the membership. 
This can be done by organizing the 
growers in each community into 
groups, by having local advisory com- 
mittees and by having frequent meet- 
ings. It is not a bad plan to have 
meetings occasionally in. districts 
where, no representative of the cen- 
tral organization is present. When 
representatives do appear, they 
should be given.information from the 
head office of such-a nature that they 
can pass on to the growers the things 
they really want to know. While it 
may seem very hard at times for a 
manager and a board to pass on cer- 
tain information to their members, it 
is, nevertheless, in the long run the 
right thing to do. The average grower 


-who understands fully the situation is 


generally. reasonable and sympathetic 
and will-do his share. It is only when 


‘he is allowed to breed. up distrust in 
| -his heart that he becomes a hard fel- 


low’ to handle, 





-association conducts'a very large dried _ 
million, pounds of prunes are handled — 





Every organization should study 
very carefully just huw best they can 
keep in contact with every member of 
the association. That is the only way 
that proper moralé can be main- 


peters 
A MOVEMENT is being made in 
California to organize all the 
olive growers into one organization. _ 
There are two large organizations 
there at the present time, known as 
the California Olive Association, com- 
posed of packers and growers, and the 
California Olive Growers, which is 
purely a growers’ organization. An 
attempt is being made to form a union 
of these two societies to handie the 
packing, advertising and selling of 
California olives. The California Ripe 
Olive Association, the Associated 
Olive Growers, the Mount Ida Olive 
Association, and similar locals will 
be made members of the large asso- 
ciation... At the present time the Cali- 
ffornia Olive Growers’ Association con- — 
trols about 60 per cent. of the acreage, — 
while the California Olive Association. 
has the remaining tonnage. 
























































HE Sun-Maid Raisin Growers have 

completed their reorganization, 
having raised the additional two and 2 
one-half million capital required and — 
have signed up 85 per ‘cent of the 
acreage. Managing Director Ralph P. 
Merritt announces that Frank C. 
Goodwin will become manager’ of the 











growers’ service division. J. L. Reed, 9 
formerly of the Federal Reserve 
Bank, will be responsible for the res, 
financial policies and business of the ~ a 
association. -J. A. Brogdon is in iy rh 
charge of the advertising and sales @ \'° 
department. ‘They are planning this Ee “es 
coming year to spend $1,800,000.in fe 07 


advertising. raisins. It is believed 
that the association can move the 
entire crop before the new crop is 
ready to move. The entire San Joa- 
quin Valley is rejoicing over the suc- 
cess of the reorganization, which 
means so much to the raisin indus- 
try of California. 





VERY man, woman and child ate 

48 oranges during the year 1921, 
according to figures sent out by the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange. 
This. m@ans practically the consump- 
tion of a box of oranges by each 
family in the United States and Can- 
ada. In 1907 the consumption was 29 
oranges per person and an increase 
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t® 48 oranges per person in 1921 is a Ks : 
splendid record. It is a testimonial c for 
of what merchandising and advertis- ; =sCéBe 
ing as inaugurated by the big co- 3 oo 


operatives”in California and Florida 
will do for the citrus business. This 
huge tonnage of oranges was handled — 
by more than 3,000 carlot jobbers and © 
some 400,000 retailers. 





"THE cites Growers’ Go-operative 

Association, in their fresh fruit 
department. this past year, handled — 
109,000 boxes of apples; 132,000 boxes — 
of pears; 7;150,000 ibs. of Bartlett — 
pears; 74,000 © Ibs... of: blackberries; 
82,000 Ibs. of black caps; 1,262,000 Ibs. 
of cherries; 37,000 ibs. of goose- 
berries; 30,00 tbs. ‘of raspberries; 
393,000 Ibs. of strawberries, and 2,814,- 
000 Ibs, of loganberries. This is cer- 
tainly a very diversified line of fruits 
to handle. In ‘addition to this, the 












fruit ‘branch: in which some’ 20 or 30 | 












, in addition to dried logan- 
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(Contiaad trom page #) 


~ mals were the masters of the animate 


world, and even before the mammals 
had appeared, The dominant animal 
population of that far off time were 
uncouth reptiles, and not yet even a 
hint of man in the teeming life of that 
age. And yet walnuts of that time 
preserved in the rocks are exactly 
like wild nuts of today. -Nature guards 
her species closely and they repre- 
sent averages of types that meet her 
Her needs are not at all what 
man wants. We want thin shelled 
nuts with large meats so they are 
easy to crack and good to eat. Nature 
wants thick, hard shells to protect 
the germ or seed of a new tree, and 


a 


Treesa Profitable Crop 


feet to the first branch. ‘Such a tree 
would make five logs each twelve 
feet long. The Corn Belt heeds some 
such a manas Luther Burbank to 
develop its potential wealth in a great 
black walnut industry. The present 
cut of black walnut is about 60,000,000 
feet per year. There have been years 
when it ran double that amount. It 


‘is estimated that the standing black 


walnut. may last perhaps twenty years. 
So unless we start planting black wal- 
nuts promptly the. most valuable tree 
that grows in the United States, and a 
tree that has grown for many millions 
of years will be wiped out—to the un- 
speakable loss of all future genera- 
tions and our permanent shame. 





| 


| 
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Pile of Walnut stumps worth $25,000 for veneer. 


make it hard to injure it.: All varie- 
ties of black walnuts so far repre- 
sent only selected wild nuts, but by 
hybridizing much better sorts—from 
our point of view—can certainly be 
produced. That takes time and money 
and work, and like old Omar, we. all 
say, “Take the cash and let the credit 
go.” Posterity has done nothing for 
us, so why do anything for those who 
are to come after us? Yes, but we 
owe a vast debt to the past. The only 
way we can pay that debt is to do all 
that we can for the benefit of the fu- 
ture. And then, don’t forget that old 
fable of Aesop’s about the old man who 
was planting a tree and the three 


'. young men who guyed him for doing 


so. The three young men all died 
but the old man ate fruit from that 
tree, 

A Great Opportunity. 


There is as great an opportunity 
for a walnut industry in the Corn 
Belt as_ the immense pecan industry 
has grown to be in the South in the 
last dozen years or so, since the 
planting of propagated ‘“paper-shell” 
varieties, or the English (Persian) 
walnut industry in California and the 
Pacific Northwest. But such an in- 
dustry in black walnuts in the 
great Corn Belt on waste lands not 
fit for anything else must be by the 
use of the best propagated sorts. The 


ordinary wild trees will not answer. 
_  Hybridizing will no doubt produce 


much better sorts, but the existing 
kinds are good enough with which to 
start, so that need not cause delay in 
getting the work under way. If vast- 
ly superior sorts are developed, these 


can be top-worked on trees planted 


now. Z 
Walnuts naturally grow in mixed 


New Rotary Plow 


A NEW rotary plow will soon be 
manufactured and offered the 
farmers and fruit growers. ‘lhis is a 
combination of a tractor and rotary 
plow. We have been fortunate enough 


to have seen this vuperate close to. 


Chicago. At present the machine is 
not being manufactured for sale but 
will be sold on a royalty basis -prob- 
ably to various manufacturers. 

All who have seen this plow are 
very enthusiastic over the work it is 
doing. It will break up old sod, turn 
under cornstalks and pulverize every- 
thing that it comes in contact with, 
down to a depth of 10 or 11 inches or 
even deeper.. It will mix manures, 
straw, etc., which are on the top of 
the soil, very thoroughly through the 
soil. After it passes over the land, it 
has completed all the operations of 
plowing and harrowing, leaving the 
ground so fine that it can be run 
through a sieve. Attachments can be 
placed on it for seeding and planting. 

Fletcher T, Hamshaw, the inven- 
tor, has been giving over his life 
to improving ‘machinery and finding 
short cuts in agriculture and it looks 
as though he has secured something 
which is really worth while. One in- 
teresting feature is that the three 


wheels which hold up the machine al- | 


ways roll on solid ground and never 
on the ground which has been plowed. 
The plow seems to work on all types 
of soil and does a finished job that 
cannot often be secured by going over 
the ground eleven or twelve times 
with other instruments. 


Dropping Cherries 
MSs¥ growers complain that 
cherries seem to bloom and set 
well but the-fruit when the size of 





' peas drops badly. This is generally 


an indication of poor pollination. 
me of our t “commercial varie- 
and need other varie- 





Your Fruit Profits? . 


Writefor*'An Auto Blog- 
raphy.’ This new Hass- 
ler booklet, sent free on re- 
uest, will grip you with 
's human interest, no mat- 
ter what car you drtvce 


- tected against the 


FRUIT GROWERS know the importance of 


- delivering their fruit to the market in perfect 


condition. Unless your fruit is proper pro- 


ad efforts of road shocks 
it may become bruised 

—and ‘bruised fruit does not sell profitably 
or bring repeat orders. 

For ten years Robert H. Hassler, Inc., has 
studied every phase of shock absorption. Today 
there is the proper type Hassler Shock Absorber 
for every Ford model—passenger car or truck. 

And today more fruit raisers are equipping 
their cars and trucks with Hasslers than with 
any other shock absorber. 

One ride over bad or rough roads can very 
easily cost you the price ofa set of Hasslers, 

Why not protect your fruit end your truck? 
You will not only be sure that you are getting 
your fruit to market in good condition 

—but you will also save money on tires, 
gasoline and upkeep expense. 

ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC. 


Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 
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F you are an orchardist— 

or if you live in an avple- 
growing section—this ) 
will point the way to big 
‘profits for you. 


Think of the windfalls and 
small, though sound, apples 
for which there is no profit- 
able market. These under- 





ade apples can easily be turned into profit with a Mount Gilead 
Pure, sweet cider, boiled cider, vinegar, cider 
jelly and eppie butter—all these products are in demand everywhere 
and can be sold at a far greater net profit that under-grade apples. 


Here is a real opportunity for orchardists. 
fully. Convert the under-grades into cider. 


ydraulic Cider Press. 


you a handsome profit! 


A py Gilead Press will miake big 


money P in the custom prexsing 
business. our neighbors will keep it 
buay. _ They'll make more money—and 


104 Lincoln Ave. 





YThisBooklet | 
is for YOU! 















. Big Money in Custom Pressing 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 


'Sfoant Gilead 


HYDRAULIC :CIDER PRESSES 





Grade your apples care- 
Make every bushel pay 


you'll have a profitable income from this 
source every year. The booklet, shown 
abdéve, telis all 


about it.- Copy free. 
Write for it A 


Mount Gilead, Ohio. 


amma 








Apple Maggot 

3 is apple maggot, or railroad 

worm, is quite bad in some sec- 
tions of the east. ‘his insect is a 
small maggot, which hatches from an 
ese laid by a fly. The maggot tunnels 
little burrows through the apples, 
rrining this same. The insect is es- 
pecially bad on early apples. Where 


it is noticed, it is well to destroy 
all the dropped apples. It is 
well to turn hogs into the pasture and 
allow them to eat all the windfalls. 
In this way the insect can be con- 
trolled. Plowing the orchard very 
deeply and early in the spring helps 
to control the insect. Poison syrup, 
sprayed on the trees to attract the 
flies, has given some protection. 





fruit-if you will pack 


ing your requirements for the 
season, as a big fruit crop is 
assured and the basket de- 
mand is already phenomenal. 
Write for price on Bustel- 
Halfbushels and P-S-C Pe-t 
baskets—Now. Let us show 
you how our 30 factories co- 
operate to give you better 
value. 


Package Sales Corporation 
- 27 Union Trust Building 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA. 


Do you know that more fruit is being marketed in bushel ., 
baskets than ever before in the history of the fru‘t industry? 
you know that this.conditicn is due to the fact that the public are 
demanding bushel-packed fruit and that PaSaCo baskets meet this 
demand best because they are built to stand the strain of shipping 
and storage just as well as larger containers? 


Apples packed in these baskets 
Bring Higher Prices — ‘ 


You can actually get higher prices for your apples and other 
roperly in PaSaCo bushel baskets. 
quetations prove this fact. And you shoul4 lose no time in secur- 
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A CCORDING to General Manager E. 
G. Dezell of the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange, this season’s ship- 
ments of California and Florida cit- 
rus fruits will total more than 100,- 
000 cars, judging by the shipments 
up to April 28th. The orange and 
grapefruit shipments for the ‘two 
states up to that date were 65,000 cars, 
5,000 cars better than the record sea- 
son of 1921. To this record must be 
added the California lemon crop and 
the summer ofange crop of that state. 
A very smail percentage of the Califor- 
nia Valencias have moved up-to-date. 
It is estimated that there will be 25,- 
000 cars of Valencias and the lemon 
shipments for the rest of the season 
will approximate 6,276 cars. 

It is a remarkable tribute to such 
agencies as the California Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Exchange and the Florida Citrus 
Exchange that it is possible to mer- 
chandise 100,000 cars of citrus fruit 
in one season and to do it without a 
big monetary loss to the growers. 
Standardization, careful distribution 
and judicious advertising have all 
their part. 


ae 
CA IFORNIA’S deciduous fruit crop 
this past season amounted to 
$94,250,000. Of the deciduous fruits 
shipped. there were 502 cars of cher- 
ries; 196 cars of apricots: 2.355 cars 
of peaches; 3,500 cars of plums: 5,736 
cars of pears and’41,383 cars of grapes. 
Sufficient grapes were placed in these 
cars to have made 50,933 cars if mini- 
mum loading had been followed. 
More than 100,000 tons of grapes were 
left on the vines because of the lack 
of cars. It would have required an 
additional 7,000 cars to handle this 
amount of fruit: 

These figures were given out by W. 
D. Bennett, Sales Manager of the 
Californ‘a Fruit Exchange. It must 
be remembered that these figures do 
not include citrus fruits, dried or 
canned fruits, the tonnage of which 
was enormous. 








SOUTH America is a good market 

for our apples. Brazil this past 
year used 13,667 bbls. A few years 
ago they were using about twice 
that. amount when the exchange was 
more favorable and in a short time 
will probably be increasing their im- 
ports again. About 95 per cent of the 
apples they consume come from the 


United States. Approximately 32,000 
boxes were sent from the United 
States to Brazil this year. These 


apples were produced largely on the 
Pacific Coast, shipped to New York 
and by steamer to Brazil and other 
South American ports. Pears are in- 
creasing in favor very rapidly with 
the South American trade. 
Argentine imrorted from the United 
States 28,000 bbls. of apples last year, 
while Uruguay took 2,261 bbls. Both 
these countries are also showing an 
‘ncreased interest in American pears. 
North American apples are in the 
market. from October to December, 
more than at any other time. There 
are some native apples on the market 
from, January. until April and before 
ite war New Zealand was furnishing 
apples from April until fall. 





DITE a heavy tonnage of southern 
strawberries has been stored in 
* «-'~ville,. Ky., where the fruit has-~- 
been chilled’ and frozen and will be 
held for. winter trade for northern and 
eastern markets. There is an increas- 
ing interest in chilled and frozen fruit 
in this country. The big cold storage 
Plants can prevent a great deal of 


y | fruit from spoiling and fermenting by 


freezing it, in which condition it can 





be held indefinitely, ’ cots. 
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HE apple season wound up with 

great activity, especially fruit 
which was in good condition. Wine- 
saps brought from $3.75 to $4.25 and 
some very fine large sizes touched $5 
a box. _The best fruit seemed to be 
oiled wrapped and brought a premium. 
Eastern barreled apples sold freely at 
$8.50 and one or two small lots of 
very choice fruit brought as high as 
$15. Some cars of apples were sold a 
number of times before reaching the 
retailer. 

There likewise was great activity 
in pears. Easter Beurre reached. the 
high figure of $7.15 on the New York 
auction, while Winter Nelis brought 
nearly as much. 

The export of apples for the past 
two years, according to figures fur- 
nished by the International Apple 
Shippers’ Assn., is as follows: 


Total this Season 
to Date. 


Barrels. 


Points of Export— Boxes. 


Portland, Me. 
Re Pe t. 
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Total this season to 
Gate . ne gersereanssess-l,681,985 3,245,404 


Total last year to date.*1,240,067 2,610,376 
“Includes Pacific Coast ports. 
The Canadian production of apples 
for the past two years is as follows: 


1921. 1922, 
New Brunswick, barrels. 33,000 25,000 
Nova Scotia, barrels ...2,036,065 1,891,852 
Quebec, barrels ........ 35.200 112,500 
Ontario, barrels ....... 885,065 809.500 
British Columbia, boxes.3,172,449 3,000,000 





"T BE strawberry market has some- 

what. dragged owing to cold 
weather and overlapping of the dis- 
tricts. It is practically impossible to 
quote prices in a: monthly publication 
on a crop which varies in price nearly 
every day, such as strawberries, but 
prices during early May have ranged 
from .as low as $2 to as high as $4. a 
crate. The berry growers of the Ken- 
newick district of Washington have 
had an.unusually fine season, the 
price ranging at about $3.25 a-.crate. 
These crates generally run about two 
dozen pint baskets. 





finally broke, a large percentage 
of the tonnage going at from 9 to 9%, 
cents a pound. 

Prices for fruits for canneries in the 
Pacific Northwest have been ~ very 
good. A heavy tonnage of red rasp- 
berries has been sold at 10 cents; 
black caps at 8%; Royal Anne cher- 
ries, 10%; gooseberries, 7; BEtters- 
burg strawberries, 714, and miscel- 
laneous varieties, 6 cents. 


THE cherry. price in California 





'T = California €anning Peach 
Growers’ Assn. has named their 
opening price, which is 10 to 15 dol- 
lars a ton bélow last season. No. 1 
Clings’ are quoted at $45 a ton com- 
pared with $60 a ton last year; No. 2, 
$22.50 compared with $30 last year. 
It is reported that the canneries feel 
that $35 should be about the top price. 
Lovell freestones were set at $35. 
The pear prices have not been 
named as yet. It. is felt that they 
may be somewhat lower than last 
year. It will depend somewhat upon 
the price which the canneries finally 
pay for cherries, peaches and apri- 
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Two ideas of Religion 


Pr -VIEW of the persecution of the 
clergy in Russia, it seems not un- 


reasonable to doubt the Soviet gov- 


ernment’s liberal attitude toward re- 
ligion, Yet this attitude is affirmed 
by Krassin, high official of Soviet 
Russia, who asserts that there is 
complete religious freedom in Russia, 
despite the fact that it is a “crime to 
teach religion to children under eigh- 
because it is believed that re- 
ligion encourages superstition.” — 

It would be interesting to know 
whether—the age of man being three 


‘score years and ten—he would be 


more influenced by the religion he 
learned before he was eighteen, or 
younger for that matter, than by 
what he could acquire in the remain- 
ing two score years and twelve of 


his earthly existence. 


A present day philosopher who 
teaches college classes of young men 
and women in New York City, holds 
very advanced views on many ques- 
tions and is a member of no religious 
sect, yet he is determined that his 
motherless infant son shall be affili- 
ated with some church. Observation 
of the modern youth of New York 
City, leads him to the conclusion that 
without this stabilizing influence the 
modern youth is a “goner.” 

His mature conviction is that what- 
ever high standards of conduct, what- 
ever probity of character and ear- 
nestness of purpose he himself may 
have, were gained in childhood from 
the teachings of a Christian mother. 
Not only so, but it is his belief that 
the high moral character of many 
men of the day who argue that they 
get on very well without religion, is 
due to the foundation of religion laid 
in the homes of their childhood. 

What similar foundation, he asks, 


‘are they building for their own chil- 


dren? The experience of a life-time 
of high purpose and deep trouble, has 
proved to him that in the acid tests 
of human existence, it is the reli- 
gious individuals, or those who had 
early religious training who, to use 
his own expressive words, have “come 
through.” 





The Tragedy in Camden 


‘THE country was profoundly stirred 
when, several weéks ago, 75 per- 
sons, including scores of little chil- 
dren, were burned to death at a 
school celebration in the small town 
of Camden, S. C. It was the old, ter- 
rible story of an overturned oil lamp 
and the trapping of those present on 
the upper floor of a wooden school 
building that burned like tinder. 
The town and much of the surround- 
ing country, were plunged in-horror 
and grief. Never; never again in 
that peaceful village, will parents 


_send their little children to school 


| seems tobe that since nothing has 


such danger. 


in a building*that holds such hideous 
risks. Never, never should any child 
in any community, be subjected to 
: But they are and will 

e. 

Sometimes one is tempted to agree 
with the cynical statement that “Ex- 
perience lights only the. ground we 
have been over.” The future should 
surely have been lighted by the lurid 
glare from conflagrations in which 
little children lost their lives through 
lack of proper school factitips for es- 
cape from fire. 

How about your own “school house? 
The one your children go to. Thank 
heaven, the modern, fire-proof school 
house, or school house well-provided 
with extinguishers and fire escapes, 
is becoming more and more general. 
Fire drill for the children further 
diminishes the risk. Electric lighting, 
even in the rural communities, offers 
yearly a greater degree of safety from- 
hog accidents as occurred in Cam- 

en. 

But there are still far too many 
school buildings where the danger ex- 
ists and is ignored. The principle 
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ever happened there, it is reasonable 
to suppose that nothing ever will. 
And then it happens. 

To each of us is given but one life 
in this world, but to parents are 
confided the lives of defenseless lit- 
tle ones. Their highest duty is to 
protect them. If the school house in 
your community is not:safe from fire 
danger, you are guilty of potential in- 
fanticide unless you move heaven 
and earth to have the proper pro- 
tective devices installed before the 
school opens for the fall term. 





An Official Song Bird 


AFIER practicing his 

White” for uncounted years, the 
pretty partridge has graduated of- 
ficially as a song bird, and gained 
membership in the Ohio and Michi- 
gan Union of those lucky feathered 
friends who receive legal protection 
all the year round. 

Not all of the states have voted 
him into their orchestras, but a good 
example has been set which it is ear- 
nestly hoped will be followed by oth- 
ers, until the bright “Bob-White” of 
his cheerful whistle will be heard 
ringing out in safety wherever he 
chooses to live. 

Not wholly sentimental are the rea- 
sons given for this step on the part 
of Ohio and Michigan. As insectivor- 
ous birds, quail or partridges are rec- 
ognized as having distinct economic 
importance in agriculture. They are 
not the only birds that should.be en- 
couraged in every way, not merely 
for the sake of sight and:sound, but 
as guardians of our crops. 


Fun for the Fat 


HE latest from Paris is to the ef- 

fect that the day of the slender 
woman—or as some plumper sistérs 
preferred to call it—the day of “a 
rag and bone and a hank of hair,” has 
passed, or is passing with a rapidity 
that distances the best efforts of the 
erstwhile straight line models, to 
keep up with it. 

What lends definite color to the 
statement, is that the advertising 
columns are now flooded with nos- 
trums that guarantee a speedy gain 
in circular measurement. So fare- 
well, a long farewell to all our cher- 
ished thinness. There be some who 
will rejoice as they tear up that tire- 
some diet by means of which they 
have flattened their curves for years 
past, but others will drop a tear on 
the grave of the silhouette that made 
it possible for Grandma—at least 
when viewed from a proper distance 
—to pass for a member of the second 


generation. 
A DARKEY having taken out a li- 
cense to wed Anna Jones, ap- 
peared next morning before the Jus- 
tice of the Peace greatly excited. The 
lftense bore the name Hanna where 
the name Anna should have been. 
“An, Jedge,” said the prospective 
bridegroom, “I don’t sca’sely know 
dat cousin of de gal I loves.” “Cheer 
up,” he was told, “The error can be 
easily corrected. It will cost you 25 
cents.” “Does you mean to tell me,” 
gasped the suitor, “it gwine cost me 
two bits. to change dat name? I 
craves a day to think it over.” The 
following day Job appeared smiling. 
“TI done looked dem two gals over 
partic’lar,” he asserted, “an’ dere ain’t 
no two bits difference between ’em. 
Let de license stand as is.” 











“To every man there openeth a way, 
And the high soul climbs the high way, 
And the low soul gropes the low, 
And in between on forgotten flats, 
The rest drift to and fro.” 


“But to every man there openeth 
A high way and a low, 
And every man decideth 


shall I 
therin ecil Thurston. 


“Bob-Bob- 


Under the Shade Trees 


T IS July. The days -have come 

when “a book of verses underneath 
the bough,” expresses the sum total 
of your energies during the hours of 
langorous heat. But if there be no 
bough, what are you going to do 
about it? ei 

Too many homes are treeless: 
Sometimes,.this is the fault of your 
predecessors, sometimes: it is your 
fault. Certainly yours, if you allow 
such a condition to last long after 
you have become responsible for it: 
It is surprising how many rural - 
homes have been denuded of. trees 
or set on treeless ground. 

What is it that moves the ‘poor, 
parched city worker to fly to the coun- 
try during hot weather? More than 
anything else it is-~the -thought of 
the cool shade that will be found 
there. How desperately disappoint- 
ing, after engaging room and board 
on a farm that advertised “shade 
where a 
swung,” to find as in ene case I know 


of, that the shade was only to be had_ 


by walking round the house after the 
sun, as he swung his blazing torch 


from east to west and cast the shadow 


of the building on the dry earth. 


No Comfort Without Shade, 


The treeless home not only entire- 
ly lacks charm of appearance, but it 
is really comfortless. Shade in sum- 
mer is essential to the enjoyment of 
outdoor life, and that is the life we 
ought largely to lead. at: this’ season. 


As for the children who are out of. 


school and should be building up all 
their energies to meet the demands 
of their fast-growing little bodies, how 
can you expect them to be strong 
and sturdy before the next school 
term again shuts them up indoors 
for most of the daylight hours, un- 
less they take.their: fill of fresh air 
now? 

During holidays, they should be 
actively out of doors all the time. 
But a shadeless yard or lawn will 
never invite such wholesome exercise. 
They are more apt to hang about the 
house, fretting for lack of something 
to do, and making themselves and 
others quite unhappy. 


Trees Encourage Bird Life. 


Half the pleasure of a home in the 
country is the bird life that flits about 
it. Few indeed are those people 
whose fancy does not respond to the 
flight and song of birds.’ So beautiful 
are these little creatures that delight 
our eyes and ears and faithfully and 
persistently work to rid our crops 
and orchards of worms and insect 
pests. 

But rarely do birds nest except in 
leafy places. A bare expanse attracts 
them as little as it does the average 
human being. For the love of char- 
ity furnish the feathered folk with a 
bit of shade. Give them a twig to 
tie the nest to, a leaf to hide behind, 
a bough from which they may pour 
out their joyous hearts in twitter 
and song. 

“Yes,” you say, “but how abaut it 
if ill-luck has placed you where there 
are no trees?” The answer to that 
is easy. Plant some, and do it now. 
Most of us imagine that we shonld 
wait until spring or fall to transplant 
trees. This belief seems to be tak- 
ing its place with the somewhat out- 
of-date idea of the old darkey who 
was asked what he thought was the 
best time to take a bath. “Spring or 
Fall, suh,” was his experienced reply, 
“Spring or Fall.” 


When to Plant Trees. 


A good authority gives this opinion 
as to planting trees, “The right time 
to plant a tree-is when you have time 
to do it.’ Another says “We plant 
trees in full leaf all summer. The 


percentage of failures is less than 


lazy hammock may be. 


that resulting from either fall 
or spring planting.” Transplanting, 
naturally, requires careful removal, 
careful setting, and some attention . 
to the young tree to see that it does 
not die of thirst during long dry spells. 
of ,warm weather. 

But compare the trouble this may 
eost you, with the pains you cheer- 
fully lavish upon any young animal, 
be it baby, bunny, puppy, chick, calf, 
or colt, All of these require food 
and drink daily, often many times 
daily. ‘They must be sheltered and 
. trained and.cared for in a way that 
makes the attention demanded by the 
young tree seem by comparison, like 


_ studied neglect. 


It. may look discouraging to plant 
trees: It takes long for them to reach ° 
their full growth. But a wise selec: 
‘tion will bring you returns in beauty 
and usefulness’ sooner than you 
imagine. Fairly large trees can be 
transplanted successfully if the prop- 
er: methods are employed. 

Many quick-growing varieties show 
an astonishing increase year by year. - 
If you secure large, thrifty specimens - 
from a good nursery, they will im- 
prove the looks of your surroundings 
immensely even in their first season, 
and after that it becomes a joy to 
see the greater charm that invests 
the home place;as the young trees 
increase rapidly in height and girth. 
Each added patch of shade is worth 
more than money to you. 


Choose Varieties Carefully. 


As in most things worth while, a 
little thought before hand is advis- 
able. You should know that your 
climate is suitable to the variety you 
wish -to plant, Don’t, simply be- 
cause you were raised in the south 
and -have lovely memories of your. 
childhood home, order a magnolia 
grandifiora for your Dakota farm. In 
this, it is a wise precaution to con- 
sult your State Experiment Station 
for information as to what is likely 
to prove successful in your locality. 

If there are woods in your neigh- 
borhood, your’ »roblem is simplified. 
In them you will find trees already 
acclimated and of any size you can 
transport. But if you are so situ- 
ated that you must place your. de- 
pendence on ordering trees from a 
nursery, try not to think of it as a 
regrettable expense. It is in fact an 
investment, and one that will re 
ward you greatly by adding beauty, 
comfort and health to your home. 

One advantage of the nursery. 
grown tree is that it has so far had 
ideal surroundings for perfect develop- 
ment. It will be sturdy, shapely, 
properly pruned as to root and branch 
and, what is very important, it will! 
be taken up with a fine big ball of 
earth adhering to the roots. This 
ball of earth greatly diminishes the 
shock that the young tree suffers 
when transplanted. It keeps it, so 
far'as possible; in its accustomed sur- 
roundings. Feeding roots are nour- 
ished without the necessity of adap- 
tation to fresh soil, and so an indef- 
inite period’ of delayed growth is 
avoided. 


Good Suggestions Are Given. 
The nursery books have most in- 
spiring suggestions. While you are 
wondering just what to plant along 
that sunny road, you turn the page 
and see an avenue of maples. Could 
anything be prettier? And on turn- 
ing again, you see a beautiful oak 
standing alone near a dwelling, and 
casting such grateful shade that you 
long to lie down under its branches.” 
‘Just one fine tree may redeem a 
home from bareness. But there is no 
doubt that—as the French say— 
“L’appetit vient en mangeant.” Ap- 
petite comes swith eating. One tree 
so delights us that we plan for an- 
other, or at least for a bit of shrub- 
bery about the house. That, you see, 
gives such a glory of bloom in early 
spring,' such cosy homes for birds, 
such a good screen for the bare 
foundations. 






























The Music You Want, as You Want It 


—with a Gulbransen 
To be able to play, at will, anything and every- 


thing you like in all piano music— 


To play so well, with so much personal expression, 
that yours positively cannot be detected from the 


finest hand-playing— 


You can do this within a week or two at most, with the 
Exaggeration? Nox a bit of it. It’s understating! 
And there are somany different and unusual things you can do! 


Ohen | 
notes 


other player-piano. 


Easy to play. Easy to learn to play, with the help of the In- 
struction Rolls. Before you decide on any instrument, you owe it 


to yourself to find out about the G 


There's a Gulbransen dealer near you. Go see 
him. The price of each instrument is branded 


in the back at the factory. 


GULBRANSEN- DICKINSON 
COMPANY, Chicago 
Canadian Distributors: 


aang 
79 Wellington Se. W., Toronto 


_ Owmc-0ce 


perhaps, you'll want ee oe 
ought to play only the 
altogether. Allright. You 
can do this, perfectly, with a Gulbransen. You can’t with any 
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( ULB} RANSEN 


The ‘Registering Piano. 





Registers Your Touch - Registers Your Time « Registers Your Expression + RecttisYourladitdailng 
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BEAUTIFY YOUR GROUNDS 
with a Granite Concrete 


=e Bird Bath and 





Bird Bath 
Dia. of Top, 24%” 
ae, 31° 

Price, $17.00. 


LINE INCLUDES FLOWER POTS AND BOXES 
ORNAMENTAL CONCRETE CO., AURORA, ILL. 
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Fulton Document Safe 


Protect your valuable papers, — fire and life insurance 
gages, etc., t Safe. 
there are no keys to ees or locks ry — 





AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE, 53 West Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO. 


—— motes, mort- ; 


Unlike the ord 
nstead 


bination lock which thre 
operate. — is made of Bessemer 

finished in black -enamel, size eriexrk 
x2%, and is as attractive in appear- 
ance as it is practical. 


YOURS WITHOUT A PENNY OF 
EXPENSE, - 
two, three- to 

pen 2 year ag en eget shoo 

cack, (ons Rar ek Meee & ane ee 

own subscription}, ; 

eer we will send. yeu this A. -F Seve as a 
reward for your cant. 


Stain Removal 


TAINS on clothing are one of the 
bug-bears of the summer months, 
and their removal constitutes one of 
the big problems of the housewife. 
Most stains are easily removed at 
home, providing reliable methods are 
known and a few simple precautions 
are taken. 

Prompt treatment is the first rule 
of the game. If some stains are al- 
lowed to dry they become almost im- 
possible of removal, and all become 
needlessly more difficult. Changes in 
the character of the stain, brought 
about by drying, exposure to air, 
washing, ironing, or in other ways, 
often make it necessary to use chemi- 
cals in removing old stains, whereas 
in many cases much simpler methods 
are successful if the stains are treated 
fresh. 

Determine Kind of Stain. 

The nature of a stain should be 
known, if possible, before its removal 
is attempted, since this determines 
the treatment to be adopted. More- 
over, if an unsuitable stain remover 
is used, the stain may be “set” so 
that its removal becomes next to im- 
possible. For example, if hot water 
which easily removes fruit stains, is 
applied to blood stains it coagulates 
the protein in the fibers of the cloth 
and the stain will persist indefinitely. 
The color, weave, finish, and type 
of fabric will also have to be con- 
sidered in_stain removal. Cotton and 
linen are destroyed by strong acids, 
so only diluted acids should be used, 
and those sparingly. The long-con- 
tinued use of strong alkalis in hot 
solution will finally weaken the 
fibers. Wool and silk are more deli- 
cate fabrics and require greater care 
in handling. Avoid the use of very 
hot water as it turns both yellow, 
shrinks wool, and injures the finish 
of silk. Mixed fabrics are apt to give 
the housewife more trouble. 

Some of the stain removal agents 
are soap and watre, chemicals, Javelle 
water, oxalic acid, hydrogen peroxide, 
hot and cold water. 
To prepare the Javelle water, which 
ig most useful for a number of stains, 
work as follows: Dissolve 1 pound of 
washing soda in 1 quart of cold water. 
To this solution add % pound of ordi- 
nary bleaching powder (calcium hypo- 
chlorite). Filter the liquid through a 
piece of muslin to remove the sedi- 
ment which remains. Keep the clear 
liquid in tightly stoppered bottles for 
use. Javelle water should be applied 
only on uncolored cottons as_ it 
bleaches cottons and rots silk or wool. 
In treating stains with Javelle water, 
stretch the stained portion over a 
bowl! filled with water and apply the 
Javelle water with a medicine drop- 
per. Do not allow the Javelle water 
to remain on the goods more than one 
minute, and then apply oxalic acid 
solution to neutralize the Javelle. 
Rinse by dipping the stain in the bowl 
of water. 
Specific Stain Removers. 

Acids. 
Rinse with a large volume of water. 
Apply -an alkali such as ammonia, 
baking soda or ammonium carbonate. 

Alkatis. 
Rinse thoroughly in water. Apply a 
mild acid as lemon juice, vinegar or 
acetie acid. 


7. 


Btood Stain. 


Soak in cold water. Washable ma- 
terial may be rubbed with soap and 
soaked in cold water. Heat coagulates 
the protein in the blood and “sets” 
the color. A diluted ammonia solu- 
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CHATS WITH FRUIT - 
GROWERS WIFE’ 


By HAZEL BURSELL 





water) is effective, especially for old 
stains. Use Javelle water as a last 
resort only. 

Bluing. 

Soak the stains in plenty of cold 
water. Put the stained garment 
through the ordinary laundering 
process or boil till the stain comes 
out. 

Chocolate and Cocoa. 

Scrape off any surplus. The stains 
usually come out in ordinary launder- 
ing. For delicate fabrics sponge with 
luke warm water. If a grease spot 
remains, use a grease solvent. 

Coffee. 

Ordinary laundering generally suf- 
fices. Any slight staim remaining can 
be removed with potassium perman- 
ganate. 

Fly Paper. 

Turpentine, benzol, carbon tetra- 
chlorid and kerosene are especially 
effective. 

Fruits and Berries. 
Pour boiling water on the stain 
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from a teakettle held at a height of ° 


3 to 4 feet above the goods, unless 
the goods will fade. Sponge the 
stains with warm water for delicate 
fabrics. Lemon juice and sunlight 
will take out any stains remaining 
after the sponging process. 

Grass and Greeri Foliage. 

Hot water and soap as in ordinary 
laundering are usually effective. 
Grain or wood alcohol applied by 
sponging is effective for the non-wash- 
able fabrics. 

Grease. 

Warm water and soap are effective 
for those that can be washed. Blot- 
ting paper, fuller’s earth, French 
chalk and powdered magnesia are 
grease absorbents. Cornmeal or salt 
can be used for carpets, etc. Excel- 
lent grease solvents are chloroform, 
carbon tetrachlorid, ether, gasoline, 
naphtha or benzol. Most of these 
should be applied out of doors as they 
are inflammable. 

Indelible Pencil Marks. 

Soak the stains for a few minutes 
in grain or wood alcohol. 
maining marks can be removed with 
water and soap. This method is also 
effective on stains which have been 
washed and ironed. 

Ink, 


Absorbents such as cornmeal, blot- 
ters, French chalk, fuller’s earth 
should be applied if all the ink has 
not been absorbed by the fabric. Soap 
and water are sometimes effective. A 
Stain-‘may be soaked in milk for a day 
or two, changing the milk as soon as 
it is discolored. Commercial ink 
eradicator is also effective, and not 
much trouble to apply. 

lodine. 

For wnstarched materials soak in 
an abundance of cold water and then 
apply diluted ammonia or alcohol to 
the stain with a sponge. 

Por ‘starched matcrials—immerse 
the stains in a diluted. solution of 
sodium thiosulphate (“hypo”) or soak 
the stain in diluted ammonia. Boil the 
stain im water for 5 or 10 minutes. 

fron Rust. 

‘Hydrochloric or oxalic acid diluted 
in half and applied to the fabric over 
a bowl of hot water until the stain 
beeomes bright yellow; then immerse 
at once in the hot water and rinse 
thoroughly. Repeat if necessary. 
Tartaric acid, cream of tartar and 
citric acid solutions (1 teaspoon of 
tartaric or citric, or 4 teaspoons of 
eream of tartar to 1 pint of water) 
are effective when the stained piece 
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ferent types, soap and water, diluted’ 
- ‘acids, alcohol, and Javelle 
' having a place. 


‘Lemon juice and salt. on a fabric 


placed. in the sun is an effective but 


ow. method. 
' Medicines. 
The treatment will vary with dif- 


water each 





Mildew, 


Fresh stains can be washed out. 
Soaking in sour milk or letnon juice 


stain out in time. Javelle water can 


- be used to bleach old stains. 
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_ cream. Pack in 2 


mush, add 


Mud. 


brush thoroughly. This is often all 
that is necessary. Washing will finish 
the work. For delicate fabrics sponge 
with water or alcohol. 

Paints and Varnishes. 


Fresh stains can be taken out of 


' washable materials with soap and 


water. Sponge the spots with pure 
turpentine and then rinse in fresh 
turpentine. Chloroform, carbon tetra- 
chlorid, and benzol are good. 
Perspiration. 

Soap and water, plus exposure to 
Javelle water or potassium 
permanganate will take out the stains. 

Pitch. 

Use resin solvent—turpentine, ben- 
zol, carbon tetrachiorid, chloroform, 
alcohol, ether, kerosene or gasoline. 

_ Scorch, 

Ordinary laundering sufficient for 
slight scorch. Wet the fabric and 
place out in the sunlight for a day 
or two. 

f Tar, Creosote, Asphalt. 

Sponge or immerse and rub the 
in an organic solvent, the 
same as those used for pitch and 


"grease. 


Loganberry Recipes 


The Loganberry has a place all 
berries. 


beverage is complete without it. 


the farm housewife. 
Loganberry Frezen Pudding. 


Y% es Pinch of 2 
tablespoon corn- c. nuts. 

me c. raisins, dates 

1-3 ¢c. sugar. or . 

% ¢. loganberry 1c. of cream. 
juice. 


Dissolve the sugar in the milk and 
thicken with the cornstarch, cooking 
thoroughly. Cool, add the fruit juice, nuts 
wage i geg Lane A = — whipped as he 
pack in a mould for 4 hours, us: 
of ice to 1 of salt. This amount will 
serve 6 to 8 portions. 

Loganberry Mousse. 


1 c. cream, 5 T. loganberry juice. 


8 T. sugar. 

Whip the cream, dissolve the sugar in 
the juice and carefully fold into the 
parts of ice to 1 of salt 
for 4 hours, This serves 6 3 


Tapioca Cream. 
ec. oe or sago. 1t. lemon juice 
6 1 er 4 be uice t. whipped cream 
5 ni . “ 
Soak’ the ate oca over oo: ut in a 
e 


ttrainer and wash off water. 
Cook in a double boiler in 2 cups of boil- 


ing salted water, until clear and soft. 
Add the pa ag eg A juice, sugar and lem- 
on and cook haif hour longer. Fold in the 
cream when cold and serve. Serves 6 
portions. 
Loganberry ice. 

4c. water. | 2c. undiluted logan- 
.2 c. of sugar. berry juice. 


2 T. lemon juice. 

Make a syrup by boiling water and 
fugar 20 minutes; cool, add juice, strain 
and freeze. 


- Loganberry ice Cream, 
sugar, 
throw 


boiler; cool, add cream; freeze to a 
fruit and finish freezing. 





and placing in the sun will bring the- 


Allow the stains to dry and then 


It is one of the most usable of fruits—a little of the juice added 
- to almost any dessert gives just the needed zest and flavor. No summer 
Loganberry pie, 
cream, gelatine moulds are ali delicious and offer endless possibilities to 


1 T. granulated gela- Whip from 3% cups 


Tobacco Stains. 
Try ordinary laundering, or moisten 
with lemon juice in addition. Alco- 
_ will remove the last traces of 
color, 





Household Hints 
Test for Jar Rubbers. 
Nts use poor fruit jar rubbers— 
it is poor economy. A good rub- 
ber will stretch considerably without 
cracking and will go back to its 
original size when released. 





To Mend Silk~Hose. | 


wor can patch the thin spots in 
the toes and heels of your silk 
hose with a matching shade of crepe 
de chine (use it double) at very little 
expense and work, and the life of 
the hosiery will be doubled or trebled. 
The crepe de chine wears well and 
is perfectly comfortable. The sooner 
the “sock” is mended after .it shows 
signs of wear, the better. 





Lingerie Ribbon Substitute. 

——— ribbons wear out quickly, 

but you can make a good substi- 
tute, Use soft, six-strand embroidery 
floss, doubled. It will not “‘muss up,” 
the color will -not fade, it can be run 
through the smallest lace mesh, and 
further it does not have to be re- 
moved when the garment is .washed. 





Read Medicine Labels. 

Nr give a medicine without 

reading the label at least three 
times—once when you pick up: the 
bottle from the médicine chest, once 
as you place it on the bedside table, 
and once again as you pour the medi- 
cine into the spoon. Discard any 
bottles which are not clearly labeled 
or if you are in doubt as to their con- 
tents. Take no chances! 


its own in our round of fruits and 


jelly, puddings, ice 


Loganberry Pudding u. 
2 t. melted butter. 


2 eggs. 
1 o hogniiberrite, 


1c. milk. 
Rolled cracker or 
pread crumbs. 


1 t. salt. ad c. sugar. - 
Beat eggs and a the milk with the 
sugar, salt and melted butter. Add 


enough crumbs to make a drop batter. 
Mix in berries and steam 1 hour. 


Loganberry Sponge. 


1% T. granulated 1c. sugar. 
gelatine. i T. lemon juice. 
1 c. Joganberry juice. 


c. cold water. 
c. boiling water. Whites of 3 eggs. 
ip from 3 cups 


cream. 

Soak gelatine in cold water; dissolve in 
boiling water; strain and add sugar, lem- 
on juice, and Joganberry juice. -Chill in 
pan of ice water; when quite thick, beat 
with wire spoon or Dover beater until 
frothy; then add whites of eggs beaten 
stiff, and fold in cream. Line a mould 
with loganberries, turn in mixture and 


chill. a 
Loganberry Sherbet. 

Make same as Loganberry ice and ‘when 
haif frozen add the beaten whites of 4 
€ges and finish freezing. Leave plenty of 
room in freezer for expansion. 

Leganberry Trifle. 
2T. granulated gel- 1c. sugar. 

atine. 1c. loganberry 
¥% ce. cold water. 
aii boiling water. 

ip from 3% cups 

cream, 

Make same as Loganberry Bavarian 
Cream and mold. 

Loganberry Jam. 

3 Ibs. loganberries. 

i ib, raspberries or currants. 

3% Ibs. gy ot 

Pick over loganberries, mashing, using 
potato masher. Put the raspberries or 
currants through a juice sieve. Add to 
mashed loganberries. Bring to boil quick- 
ly and add sugar which has been heated 
in oven, Cook rapidly 25 to 30 minutes. 
Put in tumblers or jars. 

Loganberry Bavarian Cream. 


juice. 
1T. lemon juice. 


tin. ‘eam. 
¢. cold water. Berries to line mold 
c. powdered sugar. % c. scalded cream 
Line a mould wit 
berries and fill with the ing 
ture: elatine in cold water; dis- 
solye in sca cream; strain into a bowl 
add sugar. Set bow! in of ice 
water and stir constantly it. begins 
to thicken; then fold in whip,from cream, 
one-third at a time. i 





That’s what keeps 


Do you know that dentists all the 
world over now advise a new method 
of teeth cleaning? And that millions 
of people now use it? 

It combats the film—those dingy 
coats, the cause of most tooth 
troubles. This offers you a ten-day 
test, and we urge that you accept it. 


Means added beauty 


Teeth are clouded by a film—that 
viscous film you feel. Much of it re- 
sists the to brush, clings and stays. 

Film soon becomes discolored. 
Then it forms dingy coats, and teeth 
lose their luster. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. It breeds mil- 
lions of germs, and they, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of hea. Very 
few people, in the old days, escaped 
troubles caused by film. 


Now they fight it 
_Dental science, after long research, 


Avoid Harmful Grit 


Pepsedent curdies the film and re- 
moves it without harmful scouring. Ite 
polishing agent is far softer than en- 
amel, Never use a film combatant which 
contains harsh grit. 














your teeth so cloudy 


has found two ways to fight that 
film. One acts to disintegrate the 
film at all stages of formation. The 
other removes it without harmful 


A new-type tooth paste has been 
created to apply those methods daily. 
The name is Pepsodent. Careful 
people of some 50 nations now use 
it, largely by dental advice, 


Some old mistakes 
Old ways of teeth cleaning reduced 
the alkalinity of the saliva. They re- 
duced its starch digestant. And those 
are the factors on which Nature de- 
pends to fight acids and starch de- 


posits. 

Pepsodent multiplies that alkalinity, 
multiplies that starch digestant. So 
every use gives manifold power to 
these protective agents, 


These things mean a new dental 
era. They mean much to you and 
yours. So we urge you to prove 
them out. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
i veg te teetk, whiten as 

€ -coats pear. 

This test will be a revelation to 
you. Cut out coupon now. 








‘Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based 
on modern research, now advised 
by leading dentists the world 


10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 168. 1104 8. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Il. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 
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over. 








Only one tube to a family. 








Canker Worms 


"THE canker worm, often known as 

the measuring worm, is frequent- 
ly quite injurious in attacks on the 
foliage of our apple trees. The eggs 
may be laid in the fall or early spring. 
As soon as the small insects appear 
in large numbers, it is well to spray 
with arsenate of lead. About three 
lbs. to 100 gals. of water is about the 


proper strength. As this insect at- 
tacks many forest and ornamental 
trees, orchards which are located in 
close proximity to forest areas are 
often quite severely attacked by this 
insect. . 





ROWERS in New York state are 
planting more peaches and late 
keeping apples. 





BARGAIN OFFER 


McCall’s Magazine - - - - 1 yr.) All Three 
Tractor & Gas Engine Review - 1 | <7 
American Fruit Grower Magazine 1 yr. $ hwo 
A Dollar Bill Will Do—We Take The Risk 
American Fruit Grower Magazine 
53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
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“The Searchlight Route” 
Between 
NEW YORK, ALBANY, TROY 
and VACATION LAND 
Full Fleet in Commission 
Daily Sailings as Follows: 
From. New York cw. Pier 32, N. R, (at 
Canal &t.), 6 P. M, West 122nd ‘St. half’ hour 
later. Troy 8 P. M. Albany 9 and 11 P. M. 
(All Daylight Saving Time.) 
Siemans ticketed and baggage checked 
through to all points 
usic Restaurant 
Automobiles’ carried at reasonable rates. 
Hudson Navigation Company 
_ Midd'eton 8. Boriand, Receiver. 




















PARK AVENUE HOTEL 
4th Avenue from 32nd to 33rd Streets 
NEW YORK 
Subway Entrance at Door. 
One of the best known hotels in 


metropolis. Convenient to shopping, theatres 
and in the heart of the wholesale district. 


Rooms from $2.50 per day upwards. 
POPULAR PRICE CAFETERIA 
and REGULAR RESTAURANT 


the 














. Mixer valued at one dollar and a half for the 


GEORGE C. BROWN - Proprietor 
“A PEMCO SPRAY” 


KEEP WELL Keeps Germs Away 


The mechnical flushing out of the 
nasal passages prevents infection 
and disease and prolongs life as 
the nose is the most fatal portal 
of entry of infection into the body. 
PEMCO Nasal Spray is prescribed 
by leading physicians. It prevents 
colds and clears the head and nose. 
PEMCO is a solution of menthol, oil of eucalyptus 
and creosote in liquid petrolatum. 
Offer For a limited time only—we 
will send a ONE DOLLAR bot- 
tle of PEMCO together with a famous oil ato- 


small sum of $2.00. Send your order today. 
PROPHYLACTO MFG. CO., 612S.CanalSt., Chicago 





Your Money’s Worth 

Club No. 11 
Review. .1 yr. ) All Three for 
iz} 8100 


A Dollar Bill will do--we take the risk. 
Order by Club No. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
542 Monadnock Block, Chicago 


Tractor & Gas 











2 ToBacco CHEMICAL Co. 
216 Fifth Sve., New York City. 
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Keeping Water Supply Pure 


by E. W. 


THE following statement made by 

G. C. Habermeyer, Chief Engineer 
Illinois State Water Survey, that “90 
per cent of all contamination of shal- 
low wells and cisterns can be located 
within four feet of the top,” leads one 
to believe that the problem of keeping 
the water supply pure is one that can 
be solved by each farmer. It is evi- 
dent that if the well or cistern is 
carefully located and carefully pro- 
tected the possibility of contamina- 
tion is reduced to a minimum. It 
should be thoroughly understood by 
everyone that water to be really satis- 
factory for domestic use must meet 
certain physical, chemical and bac- 
terial requirements. Too many of us 


. are willing to accept water on its face 


value. If it is clear, sparkling and 
cool we drink it with a relish, with 
little consideration of its source, Some 
of the most dangerous water supplies 
meet all the requirements of 
the average thirsty man. 


From a physical standpoint we 
should demand a water that is clear 
and free from suspended matter. It 
should not contain any material that 
would cause unusual colors, bad odors, 
or disagreeable tastes. From a chem- 
ical standpoint we do not want an ab- 
solutely pure water, for chemically 
pure water has a disagreeably flat 
taste that we do not like. It should 
not contain an excess of salts or or- 
ganic matter which might be due to 
contamination. A good drinking water 
is not necessarily free from all bac- 
teria. It should be free from disease 
germs and all other germs that are 
indicative of filth. Diseases such as 
typhoid and other intestinal diseases 
that are often carried by water are 
ealled filth diseases. The germ of 
these diseases is found in human dis- 
charges and it is always important, 
therefore, to provide proper disposal 
of all human wastes as a means of 
safeguarding the water supply and a 
protection to the. health. 

The fact that water is so abundantly 
supplied by nature, and is so cheap 
when compared with food, there is a 
tendency to neglect it. A great many 
farm wells and cisterns are always 
contaminated. Cracks in well and.cis- 
tern tops allow the entrance of drop- 
pings from poultry and wastes from 
the barn yard. In every State where 
studies have been made of the farm 
water supplies practically the same 
results have been obtained. Surface 
supplies, shallow wells and cisterns 
are nearly always contaminated. 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 549 gives 
the following facts: “Of 79 carefully 
selected typical farm water supplies 
in Minnesota, mainly wells, twenty 
were good and fifty-nine were pol- 
luted, mainly because of careless or 
ignorant management, and generally 
as a result of poor location or lack of 
protection against surface wash or 
infiltration. The rivers, surface reser- 
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Lehmann 


voirs and cisterns investigated were 
found to be polluted to an extent 


-that it is considered doubtful whether 


satisfactory supplies can be secured 
from such sources.” H, E. Barnard 
and J. H. Brewster of the Indiana 
Board of Health report, “Of private 
rural water supplies examined, 177 
were deep wells, 511 shallow wells, 5 
ponds, 40 springs and 27 cisterns. One 
hundred and sixteen of the deep wells 
were of good quality, 45 were bad and 
16 doubtful. Only 159 of the 511 shal- 
low well waters were fit to drink, 309 
unequivocally bad, and 43 were of 
doubtful quality.” The work of the 
Illinois State Water Survey indicates 
that about three-fourths of the shal- 
low wells of the state are contam- 
inated. 

When we say a water supply is con- 
taminated it does not mean that it 
would necessarily-cause sickness and 
disease to drink it. There are people, 
no doubt, who drink polluted water all 
their lives without apparent bad ef- 
fects, but it is dangerous. Water that 
is subject to the contamination of ex- 
creta of fowls and animals may some- 
time be contaminated with disease 
germs and you may be the victim. 
Every vacation period there are a 
great many people who contract ty- 
phoid from drinking water. Campers 
are never sure of their water supply 
unless the water is boiled or treated 
with tablets of “chloride of lime.” 

While the location of a water sup- 
ply is important, it is not as import- 
ant as the conditions that prevail at 
the supply and the kind of protection 
that is provided. New wells and cis- 
terns should be carefully located how- 
ever, to avoid surface drainage and 
seepage contamination. Too . many 
wells were located in the past with 
the idea of convenience of the stock 
and a saving in first cost without con- 
sidering the matter of location in its 
relation to the safety of the supply. 
Many wells are located in draws, and 
on side slopes, where there is always 
a chante of impurities getting in from 
barn and yard drainage. 

After a pure water supply is pro- 
vided the only way to keep it pure is 
by proper protection and by giving 
careful attention to the surroundings. 
Everyone who has lived on a farm og 
has Visited in the country has seen 
all types of well protection. For the 
deep well that is more than 100 feet 
deep the same care is not needed as 
for a shallow well. It is always de- 
sirable however, to bring the curb up 
to a point where there is no chance 
of seepage water getting in. 

In making a shallow well safe the 
curb should always be made water 
tight and should extend from above 
the ground level to a point ten. or 
twelve feet below the surface so that 
no seepage water can enter the well 
without having passed through at least 
that miany feet of soil. For a shallow 
well it is not so important that the 
curb be tight below this depth. A 


layer of tight clay tamped around the |. 


outside of the curb at the top is al- 
ways desirable. The top should be 
made of material through which water 
will not pass and made to extend over. 
the top of the ‘curb so tHat it will not 
allow water to flow back into the well 
once it is pumped out. Concrete is 
about the best material for making a 
well top; it can be easily reinforced 
for strength and the shape made to 
meet the needs of the particular loca- 
tion. Provide a raised place for the 


. s 
x 





gazing 


pump so no ) water will drain back into | 
the well around the pipe. It is not ~ 
desirable to provide “‘ventilators” or ~ 
openings for the cistern or well. They ~ 
are of no.use if the water is clean, 
and they may be a means of impuri- © 
ties getting into the supply. ; 

A slope away from the water supply © 
should always be provided. This ap. 
plies equally to all supplies. It must 
be remembered that it is just as im- 
portant to give consideration to the 
safety of spring water as to other sup- 
plies. -While miost of the principles 
outlined apply to all supplies there 
are certain additional points that 
should be considered in connection 
with cistern supplies. The collection 
of cistern water is all important. Most 
of the impurities that get into cistern 
supplies are washed from: the roof; 
this includes dust, dead insects, bird 
droppings, plant spores, etc. It is 
evident that .to have clean cistern 
water the roof must be thoroughly 
washed off before any water is col- 
lected. Some provision should also be 
provided to keep impurities from get- 
ting into the supply through the over- 
flow pipe. Special trap valves can be 
secured for this purpose. 

A well built filter to strain and clar- 
ify the water is desirable. in any cis- 
tern installation. Many of the com- 
mercial filters are-inadaquate. Plans 
for a good type of home made filter 
can be found in U. S. Department of 
Agriculture bulletins. 

If there is any guestion as to the 
safety of a water supply it should_be 
tested. The Illinois State Water Sur- 
vey, Urbana, Illinois, is equipped to 
make water analysis for which a nom- — 
inal charge is made. It is certainly ~ 
“best to.be safe than sorry” in con- 
nection with so vital a matter as the 
water supply, on which the health of 
a community may depend, 





Scores of nursery agents 
$10 to $15 A WEEK_ Se now soliciting sub 
ADDED TO YOUR INCOME scriptions for the AMER- 
ICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE as a side line in con- 
nection with the sale of nursery stock, and are finding it an 
easy matter to add from $10.00 to $15.00 a week to their ins / 
come in this way. You can do the same. Write for particu- ~ 
lars. AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE, 54 
Monadnock Bidg., Chicago. " 
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House 


Price quoted includes all lumber eat to fit, windo 
, hardware, nails, ath, 
and instructions. 
woodwork; 


Sed seen ore Sear Catalog No. 2709 ‘1a 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Or 
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They ivation at this time tends to produce 
} Clean, heavy growth of leaves and vine 
im puri- - and retards ripening materially. 
supply | Business Is Profitable. 
his ap- | Strawberry raising is usually a 
it must profitable undertaking in this state. 
as im- ‘From four hundred to twelve hundred 
to the ~ dollars per acre is not an unusual 
er sup» (§ amount for berries to produce. One 
inciples ‘grower in Wauchula, Hardee County, 
; there @ (is quoted as saying, “Our berries will 
s that @ bring us two thousand or twenty-five 
nection @ hundred dollars per acre this season, 
lection @ and this is a very conservative esti- 
Most »@ mate.” A Plant City grower has al- 
cistern) ‘ready realized so far this season nine 
> roof; @ hundred dollars from seven-eighths of 
8, bird i an acre. « 

It is ' . The total movement of cars from 
cistern _ the state at the present time is nine 
‘oughly | hundred and eighty-eight. Plant City 
is col- » reported on March 23 that more than 
also be % a million dollars’ worth of berries had 
mm get- ' passed through that city alone.. On 
© over- @) March 24, Plant City shipped 61,776 
can be @ quarts bringing returns for that day 

® alone of $17,603.84. The total.returns 
id clar- 9) from that city for the season on 
ny cis- © March 24 were 4,835,634 quarts for 
© com- ' which the growers have received $1,- 

Plans “038,074.52. It might be timely to add 
> filter “@ that all strawberries marketed at that 
lent of city are sold f.0.b.—that is the grow- 

' ers receive the money at the express 
to the ; " depot. 
uld be 


rs ® ~The :=berry growers in the southern 
nell g" @ part of the state are organized, Start- 
ped to “@ ‘ing in June, 1916, with a handful of 
> | farmers, the Plant City Growers’ As- 


pond ’ Be sociation .today presents a remark- 
ai this "able example of what co-operation 


alth of ( ©2n do for the farmer. The associa- 

— tion started without. anything and 
» now owns property valued at more 
' than $50,000, It is owned and con- 
trolled by the farmers. who last year 
did a business to $223,075.15. This 
year’s totals will run higher. 
































sery agents — 
citing sub: 
the AMER. 


line in con. 

ending * Among other things the association 
for particu- has a half block building consisting 
AZINE, 545 » of store rooms, offices and hall for 


- public meeting. It has one of the 
-. most attractive. grocery and {feed 
- stores in South Florida, also a large 
warehouse used for packing, storing 
crate material and fertilizer. It has 
an up-to-date grist and feed mill op- 
erated by electricity, where the farm- 
_ ers can have their-meal and grits, 
also feed ground at all times. ‘It 
also carries at‘all times a line of fer- 
tilizers, crate material, groceries, in- 
secticides, stoves, hardware, farming 
machinery and implements. The 





The strawberry industry of Florida, 
coming as it does, between the Fall 
vegetable and Spring vegetable crops 
has grown to be one of the leading 
industries of the state, and gives 
employment to many people without 
interfering with. other agricultural 
pursuits, One of the greatest needs 
at the present time is the establish- 
ment. of canning plants in the heavy 
berry preducing sections. These can- 
ning plants would: conserve the over- 
ripe and cull products, thereby sav- 
ing thousands of dollars’ worth of 
'~ products which annually go to waste 

and would act as a stabilizer when 
violent fluctuations of the market 
make shipping unprofitable. 











’ AUSTRALIAN exporters have been 
a somewhat disappointed over their 
. early sales of apples in England. Too 


about the same time. Much of the 
fruit, however,.has been immaturé 
and considerable bitter pit has shown 
up in the early shipments. As a re- 
sult, sales have been very disappoint- 
ing, in fact, the early Australian 
apples have not’ been bringing as. 
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4 many steamers have been arriving at. 


American New- 


ee from page 5) 
Cherries 


Suipher 30 min. here SS 150-160. 


Cherries B.— 

No treatment ..... écveceeecse 1560-160 
*Carrots— 

Peeled, steamed 3-5 mini..... 150-170 


Cabbage— ' 
Tr ed, shredded, steamed 
2-5 MUN. 4s.+50 500 svecevcees 180-145 


mamer Ps 
eaned, sliced ....... secvbese 4180-150 
Corn, Sweet— 
Cooked in (salt) water, cut 
rom 





f ORE oss tedinn ss .atanned 130-140 
Cauliflower— ; 
Steamed for 5 min........./.. 140-150 
Figs, Whit 


: —— 

Sulphured 30-€0 min. split open 150-160 
Grapes— ‘ 

Seedless, sulphured 30-60 min. 150-160 
Loganberries and other berries— 


No pre-treatment ......,.... 145-150 
Onions— 
Sliced, steamed 1-1% min. ... 140-150 
Peaches— 
Halved, peeled or tnwenied, 
sulphured 15-45 min. ....... 145-150 
ears— 
Halved, peeled or Sepecten 
— Sulphured 15-25 min. ...... 135-145 
Prunes— 
Lye dipped and washed ...... 150-160 
as— 


het or blanched 3-5 min. 135-150 
yl piers or diced, steam 


EE ee Se «+ 180-1 
Raspberries— ae — 
re-treatment. ......... Per - 
Neaweerries _— 
rae. steamed, and ‘can 
= soaked in heavy sugar 
CR pale clas cassvccscece cee 100-160 
Tureipe~ 
Peeled, steamed 3-5 min...... 140-150 
Tomatoes—- 
“Peeled, steamed or not....... 140-150 


All dried products. when thorough- 
ly. dry and cool should be carefully 
sorted and stored. In the home it is 
preferable to use either glass jars or 


good slip top containers. One of the 


worst pests which infests dried prod- 
ucts is the Indian Meal Moth. If the 
product is left exposed for any’ length 
of time after being dried it will be- 
come infested by: worms produced by 
eggs from this moth. 

For the home no grading ‘of the 
dried article is necessary but if the 
product. dried is to be sold on the 
market grading should be practiced. 
Peaches, apricots, pears, apples and 
prunes have their respective grades. 
The first four are graded to size so 
they run Extra Fancy, Fancy, Choice 
and Standard, while the prunes are 
graded according to size on the count 
system—20-30, 30-40, etc; to the 
pound. The container used to pack 
the product can vary with the man- 
ner of marketing. For a good lo¢al 
trade the small carton holding from 
1 to 2 pounds will answer for fruits 
and for vegetables 1 oz. to 5-pound 
packages can be used. These can be 
had. very cheaply and ean be attrac- 
tively printed with the name of the 
products and the grower or manu- 
facturer. Cartons must bear the name 
of the product with net weight of 
contents plainly printed on the out- 
side. It is well to line the cartons 
with glassine paper in order to help 
keep the product free from all pests. 





Crop Insurance 


"[ HERE has been a feeling for many 

years among fruit growers that 
there should be some form of crop 
insurance against frost, hail, storm, 
ete. A special Senate committee, 
headed by Senator Charles L. Mce- 
Nary of Oregon, is now investigating 
this question. Hearings are being 
held in various parts of the United 
States and Part One of the hearings 
has already been published. It is 
hoped that out of these hearings and 
the work of the committee will come 
some feasible way of insuring crops. 
Growers have had. the opportunity to 
obtain insurance in the past but it 
has generally been prohibitive. Neces- 
sarily, insurance of this nature will 
always be rather expensive because 
the hazard is great. 





Japanese Plums 
RACTICALLY all the varieties of. 
Japanese. plums are self-sterile 

and even many of them will not ferti- 
lize each other. Most of the Ameri- 
can or European varieties of plums 


will often fertitize the Japanese. 
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the whole country, can serve our n 


each responsible for service in its territory. 


the service and for the benefit of all. 






toward Better Service 


Such a service, in turn, requires a naitodal organization 
with uniform policies and operating methods; and also 
in each community a local organization with full authority 
and responsibility for the problems of that community. 


Such a service is the service of the Bell System. Two 
hundred and fifty thousand employees and approximately 
six thousand local operating units cover the length and 
breadth of the land. . Uniting these community organiza- 
tions are the Associated Companies. of the Bell System, 


‘Linking together the Associated Companies is the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company... It operates 
the long distance lines, develops nation-wide policies, stand- 
ards of practice and equipment for the improvement of 


In this commonwealth of service the best interests of the 
nation and the community are equally served. 


> “ BELL SYSTEM” 

y AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 





United for the Nation’s need 


We are a people scattered over three million square 
miles of territory—a people whose daily commercial trans- 
actions and social interests’ are as wide- 


boundaries. Only a unified telephone’ service; covering 





Rid Your Fruit of destructive pests 
of all kinds the new, easy, Johnson FREE 
Way. 7 times faster than spraying, costsless 
than half. Simply send name for big, free, 
illustrated book that tells all about it. 
Admiral Mfg. Co., 201 W. 8th St., Kansas City, Mo- mail today. 


QUALITY Chick Price Cut 


Wh., Br., Buff Leghorn, 10c; Br. Rock, 11¢: Wh. 








or cheap effective advertising the classt- 
fied column affords you an opportunity to 
1,000 readers of the 
American Fruit Grower Magazine month. 
ly at minimun -cost. 
Forms close 1th of this 
month for next issue. 


American Fruit Grower Magazine 
58 W. Jackson Bivd. 


reach niore than 2 


and 


Chicago 





Rock, Reds, Wh. Wy., B. Grps.. 12¢; Assit., 9c; 





Assrt, large breeds, 10c, Catalog tree, 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS Columbia, Mo. 


Subscribe tothe American Fruit Grower Magaz: 








A DOLLAR’S WORTH FOR 73 CENTS 
Cost U.S. Govt. $24.50 
You Buy It For _— 





rhe 


Sauer Automatics | 
Finest ket auto- 

matic ends. tim e. Ameri- $10.95 
can value $25. Use American cartridges. 
Closing out stock, 32 or 25 cal., at this 
low price. Instructions 

rod. Send no money; pay postman $1 


eet rn ent 






® ‘amous Mauser a 4.95 
Gauge . 
action 2 shot tepeati choke, 27-mch upp ‘ 
steel barrel, pistol Hard F 


and finely balanced. Best value ever 
epladage Markee ong 
: Satisfaction Guaranteed 








105 South ae | rag mtn a 





























Book Review 

LL fruit growers are interested in 
A books which will tell them how 
to fight insect pests. ‘The second edi- 
tion of “Insect Pests of Farm, Garden 
and Orchard,” by E. Dwight Sander- 
son and Leonard M. Peairs, is now 
off the press. The first edition was 
very finely received. The second edi- 
tion is greatly enlarged and has been 
brought up to date. E. Dwight San- 
derson is Professor of Rural Organiza- 
tion at Cornell University, while Leon- 
ard M. Peairs is Professor of- Ento- 
mology at the West Virginia Univer- 
sity. 

This book has 29 chapters and the 
chapters extending from. seven to 
twenty-nine deal with the insects at- 
tacking special crops of field, garden 
and orchard. The first six chapters 
déal with insecticides and general 
methods in insect control. The book 
is very nicely illustrated, having 600 
illustrations. In all, there are 707 
pages. This book is published by 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., and is re- 
tailed for $4.50. 


UR women readers will be_ inter- 
ested in a new book entitled, 
“The Easy Housekeeping Book,” by 
Winnifred Fales, author of “The 
Household Dictionary.” The chapters 
deal with such titles as the Magic 
Word, Starting the Budget at the 
Other End, the Leak in the Pocket- 
book, Cutting Corners, Making Over 
the Kitchen, Servants that Work 
Without Wages, Doing Versus Daw- 
dling, the Renovation and Care of 
Floors and Woodwork, Furnishing the 





; ys 
Plan, 


Ped 
Planning the New Home. 
contains a number of helpful p 


find at the end of each chapter. These 
questions will set any woman to 
thinking and help the readers to 
form in their minds a very good sum- 
mary of each chapter. The book is 
published by Small, Maynard & Co. 
of Boston, and sells for $1.75. 


NEARLY every fruit grower is inter- 
ested in concrete in some form or 
another. It is being used more and 
more on every farm. Popular Me- 
chanies has just issued a book which 
they sell for 50 cents, entitled, “Con- 
crete Handbook No. 1.” It describes 
some 178 ways of using concrete in 
the home, shop and on the farm and 
gives full directions for doing these 
things with ordinafy tools. There are 
138 illustrations. While large pieces 
of concrete construction will probably 
always be done through the’ contract 
system, nevertheless, there is always 
a small amount of work around every 
farm and orchard that can be done by 
the owner. Such people will be great- 
ly interested in this handbook. It is 
printed on good paper, the illustra- 
tions are clear, the printing is attrac- 
tive and it is bound in paper. 


Italian Lemons 


"THE bulk of lemons entering into 

world trade are from Italy. Her ex- 
ports in both 1920 and 1921 were ap- 
proximately 4,000,000 boxes, which 
was about half the pre-war figure of 
8,000,000 boxes, according to reports 
to the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Imports into the United 
Kingdom amounted to 1,000,000 boxes 
in 1921, as compared with 700,000 
boxes in 1920.and 900,900 boxes in 





1913. - Germany and the Netherlands | 


are heavy importers. 








You Need This Book 


We wish that it might be possible 
to rsuade every reader of the 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
MAGAZINE to secure, and study 
carefully, a copy of Insecticides, 
Fungicides and Applications by Pro- 
fessors O. G. Anderson and F. C. 
Roth of Purdue University—an at- 
tractive authoritative manual of 337 
pages, 70 figures and: containing a 
wealth of material which every 
orchardist ought to have. 
_ It offers instructions in preparing 
insecticides and fungicides as applied 
to horticultural crops, and includes a 


Special Offer 


Believing that a wide distribution of. this 
book will help materially to promote a better: 
understanding of the. subject of. spraying and 
dusting ingredients, methods and equipment, 
made a special arrangement. with the 
publishers whereby we can offer you Insecti- 
cides, Fungicides and Applications with a’ 
ear subscripti 


we have 


three 
FRUI 


only $3.00. 


This is a remarkable offer and as it is pos- 
sible that we will have to withdraw it ‘shortly, 
we urge your immediate acceptance. Use the 


coupon. 





_American Fruit Grower Magazine, 

53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 

Enclosed is $3.00 in acceptance of the 
above off i ; < : 


detailed study of spraying and dust- - 
ing equipment. 

The relation and value of- spray- 
ing, as compared with other control 
measures, is clearly shown. Many 
effective methods are briefly reviewed 
and classified. 

Special ingredients, methods and 
equipment are discussed and reasons 
for a rise or decline in their useful- 
ness are given. 

In fact, it covers the subject 
thoroughly. and is written in simple 
form. so that everyone may under- 
stand. 


to the AMERICAN 


GRO ; MAGAZINE both for 
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Ne. 1772. Blouse. 

A peep at the diagram will give you 
an idea how simple this blouse is to 
make. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size. 36 
requires 1% yards 32-inch or wider 
material with 2 yards of binding. 


No. 1759. Men’s and Boys’ Shirt. 

Cut in sizes 12%, 13, 13%, 14, 14%, 16, 
15%, 16, 16%, 17, 17%, 18, 48% and 19 
inches neck measure. Size 12% *re- 
quires 1% yards 36-inch material. 


No. 1710, Pretty Overblouse. 

Cut in sizes 16 years, 86, 38,-40 and 
42 inehes. bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 1% yards 36-inch material. 


No. 1685. New House Dress Style. 

Cut in sizes 36, 38,40, 42, 44, 46, 48. 
and 60 inches bust measure. Size 40 
pa egg 3 yards 40-inch materiai 
with 1 yard 36-inch contrasting and 3 
yards of binding. 


No. 1761. One-piece Dress. 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 3% yards 36-inch . materia 
with 1 yard. 36-inch contrasting. 


' Ne. i, 
Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 4 


. 


‘No. 1703—Smart Afternoon Dress. 


Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 réquires 3 
yards 36-inch material with % ya 
36-inch contrasting. 


40. requires 3% 














Ne. 1702, Slip-on Dress. 

Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
q yards 36-inch mate 
with -% yard 36-inch contrasting. 


No, 1785, Attractive Porch Frock. 

Cut in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches b 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% y 
36-inch material with % yard 18-in 


contrasting. 
No. 1656. Neat House Dress. 


Cut: in-sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and # 


inches bust measure, Size 36 requi 


2'yards 36-inch material with 1% yards 


36-inch contrasting. 


‘No. 8780, Boys’ Suit. : 
Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years 
Size 8 requires 1% yards 36-inch ma 


terial for the. blouse with 1% ya 
36-inch material for the trousers. 


758. Slenderizing Undergarm 


and 60 inches bust measure. Size 


requires 1 yard 36-inch material wi , 


1% yards of binding. 
No. 1775.——-Cool Rompers for Wee F 


Cut {n sizes 1, 2, 4 and 6 years. Sis#) 


4 requires 1% yards 86-inch mate 
for the rompers with % yard 36-i 
material for the blouse. 


ORDER BLANK FOR PATTERNS—Price 10 cents ench. 
PATTERN DEPT., AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 


Enclosed find 


Pattern No 


53. W. Jackson Bivd,, Chicago. 
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by C. O. Weiss, Everett, Wash. 
? A‘, A RECENT meeting of over 200 
a ‘Tepresentative berry growers of 
Snohomish. County several matters of 
importance to the berry growing in- 
‘dustry .were thoroughly discussed. 
This meeting was held at the Everett 
phate of Commerce and was called 
. O. Weiss, District. Horticultural 
4 Inspector. Co-operating with the 
- Jocal, growers were. W. H. Paulhamus, 
' of the Puyallup and Sumner Fruit 
. Growers’ Association, E. 8. Barnes of 
' the North Pacific Co-operative Berry 
- Growers’ Association and Director 
| £. L. French of the State Department, 
' of Agriculture. 
% The basic picking wages for the 


coming summher’s berry crops were - 


established. The berry growers will 
pay 40c a crate for picking raspberries 
' with a bonus of 10c per crate to all 
' pickers giving satisfactory service 
* throughout the season. At the same 
time an hourly labor cost for spring 
work in the berry fields was set at 
40c per hour. It was the opinion of 
the growers present that the prices 
paid for picking strawberries and 
_ blackberries should be lower than the 
price established for raspberry pick- 
ing. 

These growers also adopted unani- 
' mously an estimate of all costs per: 
taining to the growing and harvesting 
of strawberries and raspberries, This 
is the first time that the growers in 
' this section have arrived at any rea- 
- sonable costs of these industries. The 
results were obtained after the morn- 
ing’s session and were accepted by 
the growers as average costs of pro- 
duction. 

Many growers expressed the opinion 
after. the meeting that more real good 
to the industry of berry growing had 
been. accomplished at this day’s ses- 
sion than in the past history of fruit 
' growing in Snohomish County. The 
_ following costs were adopted: 

Adaptable land for this purpose in 
Snoliomish County has a present mar- 
ket value (cleared) of $400.00. The 
average life of a strawberry field is 
‘four. years. The average production 
- for the life of the ‘field is 16,000 pounds 
of berries. 
‘Strawberry Costs for Cannery. 
‘1% Taterost for 4 years $ 7. 4 


Taxe 
Plants, 5 M tage i o, 25.00 
fe ahd cw 400,00 


84.50 
270.00 


ae 
16,000 Ybs. at cost of $1,081.50, 6% cents 
per pound. 

Strawberry Costs (Shipping). 


Snohomish. County— 
ae, yi 4 B ec 


y 

by 

Plants, ior M be tsb. 00 per M 
Planting and sulttvating for 


years 
Fertilizer” for 4 years— 
0 Ibs, superphosphate per dagen 
total 1,400 Ibs. at ae. 00 
20 tons manure at 





50.00 
100.00 
$1,405.50 
Cost of 


d ‘ 
Grower's service for 4 years Ps AP 


1,405.50 900—$1. 56 per crate. 
‘et erate, $1.56, pe 
Estimated Cost First Year Operations Per 

~ ere for Raspberries. 
ration of Ground and Planting. 


ur 
1,800 at $5.00 per 
Planting, ta 00 at $5.00 pet Me Aours at : 


eodewsaeneteereces 


Care of plants— 
8 boeings, ene sare: 60 hours 


: ; 10'c cultivations dun ; year, man 
ng horse—total hours at 


P id Wire— Ve eewersererree 
160 posts at ea i... 
Labor setting posts—total 40 

hours at. 40c... 

No. 14, 335 


sat Bo... 


5 Ae at ¢ ; 
hours at. 40c 4 
‘of 1¢ due grower for 


oe 


“ “costs, “$aaixs, Jw 


at 7%, 1 year cee eee . teas ~ 28,00 
Add original value of land.....,.+ 400.00 
Investment at end of first year. $ 657.25: 
Second Year Operations. , 
Operation Costs, » 
Fertilization— 

§ tons green sheep manure, or 
equivalent, distributed in: field 
at $5.00 per ton 

500 pounds Commercial Fer- 
tilizer distributed in field at 
1%c per pound 

Removal surplus canes and train- 
ing during early spring labor— 
total 60 hours at 40c 

2 plowings, man and horse—total 
16 hours at 80 

10 cultivations, man and horse— 
total 25 hours at 80c 


Faber removing parathion suckers 
during ron ine season—total 10 
hours at 

Training growing: canes, iabor— 
total 10 hours at 40c 

Harvesting. 

adap 50 crates, estimated 1,000 
pounds, at 75¢c per crate (BE 4 
cessive cost of 
small crop secon 

Hanieg ghee i bw LRT sta- 
tion, 1,000 at 

Yard supervision yee attendance, 
securing pickers, transportin 
pickers, wood, water rent, an 
other overhead items, at le per 
pound 

To cover income of grower for 
services 

Taxes, 


10.00 


72.00 
10.00 


$ 254.55 
Less value 1,000 pounds berries 
estimated at 10c: Ib 


Net loss from operation second 
year to be added to invest- 
ment 

Additional Fixed Investment Required 

Second Year. 

iA crate shed per acre at $60.00. .$ 
ckers’ quarters, with equipment 
of stoves, benches, tables, bunks, 
toilets and installing water, ac- 
commodations for 6 to 8 pick- 
mes CoCr ae two apartments, 


30.00 


20 yerdthas carriers, complete at 50c 
Interest— 
On additional second year in- 
vestment— on operation 
154.55, rey and carriers 
290.00—total $444.55, at 7% for 
9 months 
On investment at end of first 
year, $657.25, at 7%,.1 year . 
Depreciation, « 


On poets, investment $ 


On buildings 8-5 of. year, 
$280.00, at 5 

On horues investment $10.00, 
at 25% 


Additional 
second yea 
Investment at arat year , 


invaeteneet during 


Total investment at end of sec- 
ond year, per acre 


Average Costs malwees Third and Tenth 
ars. 


Operation Come Per Acre. 
Fertilization— 
‘5 tons green sheep manure, or 
he distributed in field 
at $5.00 $ 25.00 
500 Ibs. Commercial] 7 eoesd 
distributed in field at 1%c: 8.75 
Removal of. old, canes and train- 
ing, labor—total 60 hours at 40c 24,00 
2 plowings, man and horse—total 
16 hours at 80c 12.80 
10 cultivations, man and horse— 
total 25 hours at 80c 20,00 
3 +” maa labor—total 60 hours at 
40c 24.00 
Removal suckers during growing 
season, labor—total 10: hours at ‘ 
00 
growing canes, a 
hours at 40c 4.00 
parrentine crop, 6,000 Ibs. per acre— 
Picking 6,000 Ibs. at 2%ec per Ib. 150.00 
Hauling to receiving station, 
,000 Ibs., at %ec per 15.00 
Yard. supervision and attendance, 
securing pickers, transportin: 
pickers, wood, water rent, onl 
other overhead expenses, at ic 


per Ib. (6,000 Ibs. at lc). 
To. cover meee of grower for 


60.00 


services 72.00 
Taxes, 1 year. a Prins bie Ranaces i ak 10:00 


Direct - Gparating Om Cost ...cceeee$ 429.56 
© investment gra to 10th 


bog lus $429.56, equals - 
58.06 


On aver: 
ites, 


78.64 


ce Off % to each crop. 
$5686.25 


ee eee 


9.45¢ 
ect 





Quickly—Cheaply with 


Niagara 


of cutti 
of the knife damages your trees. 








ne P. D. B. 


Para Dichloro Benzene 


With this wonderful chemical you can easily and 
cheaply rid peach, prun —and apricot trees of borers— 
the pest that threatens the very life of your orchard. 
Many tree growers are also using Niagara P. D. B. to 
kill wooly aphis on apple and pear trees. 

One ounce per tree of Niagara Para Dichlor » Benzene—harmiless 


to man and animals— quickly kills tree borers. It takes the place 
—a slow and expensive method at best where every slip 


Niagara P.D. B. Para Dichloro Benzene is pure, full-strength, and 
guaranteed unadulterated. Its use sa tremendous economy—the 
few cents cost per tree saves d llars in an increased crop, in 
addition to saving the life or y--ur trees. It will not harm your trees 
and is easily applied by following full directions with each package. 


Ask your dealer for Niagara P. D.B. Brand. Give us your dealer's 
name and we'll send yuu free a folder that gives the latest informa- 
tion about controlling borers, and alse the U- 
tin on tree borers. Don’t delay—the borers are hatching 
sei.d for the folder and bulletin and insist upon Niagara P. D. B 
Para Dichloro Benzene at your local dealer’s. 


Coivcinerndinita with 


NIAGARA ALKALI CO. 
18 East 41st St., New York 


BRAUN-KNECHT-HEIMANN-CO. 
San Francisco, Cal. — 
. Selling Agents for 
California, Washington and Oregon 


S. Government Bulle- 
now— 








CAR OWNERS SAVE MONEY 


Cut your own tire bills---and make 
good money selling National Tirefiller 
to uthers. A proven success for 12 
years. Prevents tube expense, punc- 
tures and blowouts. Increases tire 
mileage 30 to 50% and’ still outwears 
several casinys, Oter 300,000 satistied 
users. Some good territory still open. 
Domestic and foreign agents wanted. 
Att now---write us today. 

NATIONAL RUBBER FILLER CO. 

2236 College dt. Midiuituan, Texas 





Subscribe to the American Fruit Grower Ma, azine 





OUR SPECIAL 
$2.25 value for $1.60 


Western Poultry Journal - lyr. 

Gleanings in Bee Culture - - 1 yr. 

American Fruit Grower Magazine - 2 yr. 

‘Think of it! All Three Magazines for $1.60 
Send yotir remittance to 


American. Fruit Grower Magazine 


53 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 





Australian Prices | 


According to the “Fruit World” of 
Australia, the prices being offered by 


canneries to the growers for apricots, 


cling peaches and pears will be about 
£10 a ton, or approximately $50 in 
our money: Last year’s prices were 
age pre-war prices ranged from £14 
to £15 a ton, or from $70 to $75. 





ATISFACTION is assured 
when Lise use > Ajax Tires. 
ine appeeene ith esos 












































This valuable, interest- 
compelling book will be 
sent absolutely without 
charge or obligation on 
your part. 

It tells, in plain lan- 
guage, how fruit and 
vegetable growers can 
increase their prof- 
its. Tells how to 
dispose of goods in 
@ market that con- 
sumes 8,445,200, 000 
Ibs. of food stuffs 
annually. Explains 





hours after sale. Tells how to 


as a text book. 








charge is because it also tells 


once if you wish a copy. 
the coupon. 


ThePeuit Auetion Cn 


202-208 FRANKLIN STREET 
NEW YORK 

















Cheap Farm Fruit 


Evaporator 
by R.B. Rushing, Simpson, Ill. 


{ WILL describe my building that 
will hold about seventy-five bushels 
of green fruit at each filling. 

It is fifteen feet wide from outside 
to outside, and thirty feet long. Of 
course it can be set with the window 
any way that is desired, but either 
toward the east or south, is to be de- 
sired,. but I have mine with the end 
to the south, with window and door, 
and also door in the north, with hall- 
way running the entire length of the 
building four feet wide, thus giving 
plenty of room for the attendant to 
pass back and forth to put in trays 
and take out same from the shelves 
on each side. 

The stove room on the south is ten 
feet square, thus leaving room on the 
east side of same for a row of trays. 
The flue is placed in the center of the 
building and the stovepipe is elbowed 
to reach it, thus saving heat which 
would rapidly go up the flue were it 
straight from the stove. Ten feet 
from the north end of the building is 
a ventilator to let moist air from the 
fruit escape, and this ventilator 
reaches down through the ceiling. 
Thus the window in the south can be 
raised at Pras gig cde, geen Ace 
cause a current of air Phe now 
at the bottom as hot air 
een hot air is caused to 













selling methods employed by most of the large siete. Tells 
how some concerns increased sales 200%. or more. Points out 
how to receive the full market price for your fruits and vege- 
tables. Explains how to get your money within twenty-four 


More Dollars for Fruit Growers 


is the title of this interesting book. 
encyclopedia on the subject of selling farm products. 
No matter whether you are a grower, a shipper, a 
receiver or a dealer, you will find this as instructive 


is the best method of disposing of your goods. 


This edition is limited. So-write us at ys? 
Or simply mail 


/ 

Af. 

Our only reason for sending this book without Lt 
¢./ 
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flow through the building and can be 
adjusted so that it will escape just as 
fast as desired, and in this way fresh 
warm air can be supplied at all times 
so as to have the fruit pure and 
healthful. 

The trays in this building are made 
of half-inch by one-inch strips and 
are two by two and one-half. feet 
square, so as to be convenient to 
handle. 

They may, however, be made any 
size desired, but for a building like 
this they should be only two and one- 
half feet long, so as to have two 
sets of trays for each side. A tray 
five feet long could not be taken out 
at the hall, as it is only four feet 
wide. However, they could be made 
two and one-half feet wide and any 
length desired and placed in the 
shelves lengthwise of the building, 
but the small trays are much more 
convenient to handle. 

The house can be built any length 
desired. The higher the more fruit 
can be stored, of course, as the more 
shelves can be made on the walls. 
There must be a little space left be- 
tween shelves for the hot air to circu- 
late through to dry the fruit. The 
shelves can be so constructed that 


they can be taken out when the fruit iaEet 
ly * 
free. 


drying season is over and the building 
used for the storage of many other 


most of the season.and made quite a 
profitable investment. 

A great amount of fruit that is now 
put-on the market as No. 2 stuff could 
easily be dried, taken out of the green 
fruit market and placed in the dried 
fruit markét; and the price of No. 1 
fruit’ would be benefited. Too often 
the price is not satisfactory for No. 2 
stuff when shipped green, but when 
properly dried usually brings a good 
price, as there is usually -a pretty 
good market for good dried fruit, 
and when properly dried it is not 
perishable. 

From my experience, I am led ‘to 
believe that there could be built on 
many farms a small evaporator house, 
and a great deal of fruit that now 
goes to waste could be turned into 
good money. Besides turning the 
waste fruit into money, it is not best 
to allow it to lie on the ground from 
year to year, rotting and making 
breeding beds for all kinds of disease 
germs. With some, it is a great task 
to get this fruit out-of the way, espe- 
cially if there can be no money re- 
ceived for so doing. 


Collar Rot 


OLLAR rot has been a well-known 

disease in the east for many 
,ears. The King of Thompkins County 
and the Grimes Golden have been 
two varieties which have always 
been subject to this disease. In grow- 
ing such’ varieties it is found well .o 
double-work them to some variety 
which is immune to the disease. In 
some sections the Northern Spy has 
been used; in other sections hardier 
stock than that is necessary. In parts 
of the: west, however, collar rot takes 
various forms. In the irrigated sec- 
tions this is a disease which is taking 
a rather heavy toll of trees.. The 
collar rot in this case is not the same 
as that typically found in the east 
attacking the Grimes Golden, although 
that form will appear occasionally in 
the west and it is well in planting 
Grimes Golden on the Pacific Coast to 
have it double-worked. 

There may be certain forms of 
fungi or bacteria at. work in certain 
portions of the country producing the 
collar_rot, forms which we know very 
little about as yet. Some of the col- 
lar rot produced is undoubtedly due 
to unfavorable soil conditions, su h 
as the alternation of too dry and too 
wet conditions, poor drainage, -too 
much alkali. These conditions. will’ 
probaby aggravate collar rot very 
materially. They tend to lower the 
vitality. of: the tree and whenever the - 
vitality of the tree is. affected you 
may look for certain diseases, es- 
pecialty diseases which are functional 
in their character, to become qui e 
prominent. 

Some of the collar rot in the coun- 
try is due to nothing in the world but 
the attacks of fire blight on the roots, 
the disease taking a root form. Occa- 
sionally this disease will attack tie 
roots of the tree without attacking 
the top and will entirely girdle the 
tree and kill out its root system. 

Double-working trees, watching care- 
fully for the returns of any blight 
symptoms, and putting trees on soil 
which has good drainage and is rela- 
tively free from alkali will probably 
go a long ways in reducing the mor- 
tality of trees from collar rot. 


Classified Advertising 


AGENTS AND HELP WANTED 
Big MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY OWN- 
er buys gold a for his anto. You 7 
$1.50, make $1.35. nm ‘orders daily easy. Write 
for particulars a free samples. Ame n Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. East Orange, N. J. 
LARGE SHIRT MANUFACTURER WANTS 
agents to sell complete line of shirts direct 
wearer. Exclusive tterns. Big values. 
samples. Madison Mills, 503 Broadway, New York. 
ALL MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, GIR 17 TO 60, 

















8 
willing to accept ‘Government. Positions git. 


7 Fgh Seon or agin PE se Mr. 
Lonis, Mo.. immed 
NEW DISCOVERY te ALL JEL- 
11."’. Big profits, constant re pepentee. aos 
oy-Jel Company, 812 Grand, 











storing season. 
Thus, the building can be kept busy 





SIZE | 
You'll find it ene to = 
‘Mvortisements every 
‘ ADVERTISING B. RATES 
COUNT ach ina cuiperiation, ntimber 
Slatted 68 option ce Bubiiner* NOS 
; illustrations permissible, ce 
CASH MUST ACCOMPA! ACCOMPANY ORDER. 
SPECIAL NOTICE—AI! ady 
Fare es orders or change of 


15th at the ing date of issue, 


* 





FARMS AND ORCHARDS FOR SALE 


CALIFORNIA — THE . ONLY WORTH-WHILE 
bares & the independence of owning — oe 


home has more 
women than any other state. Invest: gate at at at 
nents ° ee Very attractive round 
on the Santa Fe daily May 15th 
antil Sept. ‘eh, limited to O¢t. 3ist, "vith ‘liberal 
stop overs. Opportunities in California for the man 
of moderate means, who desires to establish g 
home in a delightful countr re are better now than 
ever. _Lands are reasonab price; long time 
pazmests nted. For poplin the State Land 
Board o lifornia is offeri choice twenty-acre 
inty, on Unusual terms, 
Crops best suited for dif. 
ferent localities are well proven. Highly efficient 
marketing organizations. California has a climate 











farms eg Ballico, Merced 


Write us if interested 


you will i enjoyable twelve months’ open 
season. _Also it has thousands AR f miles of paved 
roads, Seaside "ink mountain resorts offer recrea- 


tion for everybody. We Bare t a fund of helpfal 
information—at your service, On ° 
mail you qur illustrated folder on California lands; 
the information it contains is dependable. OC. L 
General Colonization Agent, Santa Fe 

Ry. O11 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Til. 
bie ERRY AND FRUIT BELT, EASTERN 
t E ; po acntggn E ee Fe gee cl sb profitable-running, 
~ uu arm; acres wood 
ok etfing #4. 75 5 each; must sell, am going 
nny $3,500 eB terms, Quast, Snow 


Seagraves 





vegetable lands yield up per Bo a 

down buys forty acres, fetnont pe 7° 

gation unnecessary. Frost pecot.  cleaith tel. 

pie gpa markets, Heathman, Washburn, W 

consin 

FRUIT RANCH—IN 
southern on, 20 acres of 


ROGUE RIVER VALLBY, 
fifteen years 


house, barn, garage, complete water system and 
heating plant. J, W. Dressler, Medford, Oregon, 


STRAWBERRY AND FRUIT BELT, BASTERN 


shor e-man '00-layer, profitab le-running, 
eee 5 ij poultry farm; 50 acres, half w 
and; 


netting = 75 each; must sell, am going 

abroad. © $3, cash, rest terms. Quast, Snow 

Tilt, Maryland. 

FARMS WANTED. 

FARM WANTED—WILL BUY IMMEDIATELY. 

— oe Mr. Adams, 1931 Forest, 8t. 
38, Mo. 

















TOBACCO 
LEAF TOBACOO_ FIVE. POUNDS CHEWING, 
$1.75; $3.00; twenty, $5.25; five pounds 
smoking S25" ten, $2.00; twenty, $3.50, Pipe 


and rec free. Send no money, pay when re- 
ceived. United Tobacco Growers, Mayfield, Ky. 
NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO—CHEWING: 5 LBS., 
$1.75; 10 Ibs., $3.00. Smoking: 5 Ibs., $1.25; 10 
ths., $2.00. Pay when received, pipe and recipe 
f Farmers’ Co-operative ‘obacco =—-—d Union, 
Paducah, Ky. 
HOMESPUN ‘POBACCO—SAMPLE OF SIX DIF- 
ferent grades, .25c.- Jim Foy, Dukedom, Tenn. 


NURSERY 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO WRITE FOR OUR 

prices and free sixty-eight page catalog. All 

kinds. fruit trees, plants, vines, shrubs. Fine 

irae supply peaches and one year apple trees in 

ping oo A lots by parcel post, hy amg freight 

oF prot lots. Tennessee Nursery Box 101, 
Cleveland, Tenn. 


rm CHICKS 


CHICKS, a UP, Cc. oe D.—ROCKS, REDS, LEG- 
horns and mized. ete DN — delivery guaran- 
teed. 18th season. Pamphi . M. Lauver, Bor 
85, McAlisterville, Pa. 


P WANTED—FEMALE 


Ss WOMEN—LEARN GOWN ga 
king, $40 week. Learn while earning. 
cinating. in bowie experience unnecessary. eamell 

rite immediately. Franklin In- 
siete, Dept. W-550, Rochester, N. Y. 


POSITIONS—HELP AND AGENTS WANTED — 
AG AN HOUR FOR YOUR SPARS 
time. - Write for canvassers’ outfit containing 
18 samples of guaranteed line of pure food flavors, - 
= toilet preparations, etc. Sell ia 
every home. ig repeaters. Steady income. Send 
= ae case today. Light weight. Beautiful 
American Products Company, 9627 


Americap Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio.’ 

AGENTS WANTED—‘‘$10 A DAY OR MORE” 

our new. book, shows. clearly how you ma 

sure success and large profits selling Ra A ser 
Hosiery and Underwear, Factory to family. It 
is te ant: © & D Company, 26- 

Grand Rapids, Mich , 


MAK $0 EEK RBEPRESENTIN 
ing Clows Famous Phitaiel hia Hosiery, direct 
Seren mill—for ae. —- children. Every pair 

eee 4. ices that win: Free book, ‘‘How 
to fF Start, i Clows Com- 
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to Desk cre «to. g 
Free ree You ARE ge 1B 





EH TYRES, [NNER ARMOR FOR ia 













arti 4 {liseon. ; 
Classified Department mast reach this office od py the 
month preeced ; 





request will . 


Fiill, Maryland. 
BAYFIELD DISTRICT—FRUIT, BERRY A 


pears 
old, heavy crop on trees under irrigation; 7-room © 

















mobile’ tires. Prevent punctures and blowouts. — 
tires. Tremendous de 
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Roofs that Increase 


the Value of Your Farm— 


Midsummer. Roads full of passers-by. As they drive along, 
what kind of an impression does your place make on them? 

Attractive, substantial Barrett Roofs on well-painted buildings 
give your farm an unmistakable air of prosperity that increases 
your respect for yourself and the respect of others for you. 

Besides, some day you may want to sell. If your house and farm 
buildings are covered with Barrett Roofings, you'll find that the 
value of your property is appreciably increased. A Barrett Roof 
is just as much a mark of quality construction as hardwood floors 
and modern plumbing. 

For almost three-quarters of a century The Barrett Company 
has been recognized as the leading manufacturer of roofing and 
roof materials in America. This fact has a definite meaning to 
every man who buys roofings, for in this age of keen competition 
only leadership that is based upon high quality products, honest 
prices, and fair dealing, could remain so long unquestioned. 

In every way the roofings described below measure up to the 
Barrett standard, It is sound judgment to invest in things that 
have proved their worth. It pays to be sure the Barrett label is 
on the roofing you buy. 


Send for This Interesting Book—It’s Free 


“Barrett Handbook for Home Owners and the Farmer” de- 
scribes the right roof for your home, barn, or other steep-roof 
building. Shows how Barrett Roofings look when laid and tells 
about each in detail. Also describes other useful Barrett Products 
that will save you money. 


ROOFINGS 


Your Choice of Six Styles 


proof seal-back. Nails and 





Everlastic Giant Shingles 


These “Giants” for wear and 
service are handsome enough for 
the expensive home, economical 
enough for small farm house or 
cottage. Their weather side is 
mineral - surfaced in beautiful 
shades of red, green, or blue-black. 
This fadeless mineral surface re- 
sists fire and never needs painting. 
Their base is extra heavy roofing- 
felt thoroughly waterproofed. Be- 
cause of this extra-thick, extra- 
rigid base, these shingles can be 
laid right over the old roof—a big 
Saving on reroofing jobs. Size 8 x 
12% inches. Are laid easily and 
without waste. 


Everlastic Single Shingles 


Mineral-surfaced in red, green, 
or blue-black. Base of best grade 


roofing-felt. These shingles are 
staunchly weatherproof, fire-re- 
sisting and need no painting. Size 
8 x 12% inches. 


Everlastic © 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing 


The most popular of plain-sur- 
faced roll roofings. Made of best 
grade roofing - felt, thoroughly 
saturated with high-grade water- 

roofing material. Under surface 
is protected by rot-proof seal- 
back. Tough, pliable, elastic, 
durable, and low in price. Easy to 
lay. Nails and cement in each roll. 


Everlastic 
Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 


A beautiful and enduring roll 
roofing. Mineral-surfaced in red, 
green, or blue-black. Has rot- 


Ask your dealer or write us 


cement in each roll. Very popular 
for bungalows, cottages, garages, 
and all farm buildings. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


Four shingles to a strip. Min- 
eral-surfaced in red, green, or blue- 
black. Two sizes—10 inches and 
124 inches deep, both 32 inches 
long. The 124-inch Multi-Shingle, 
laid 4 inches to the weather, gives 
three-ply roof—the 10-inch gives 
two-ply roof. 


Everlastic 
Octagonal Strip Shingles 


The latest in strip shingles. 
Mineral-surfaced in red, green, or 
blue-black. Afford novel designs 
by interchanging red strips with 
green, orred stripswith blue-black, 


The Gault Company 8 


40 Rector Street 


New York City 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, LIMITED, 2021 St. Hubert St., Montreal, Quebec, Canada 








KELLY ® TIRES 


A pedigreed tire 
for farmers 


There is no place on the farm for 


“culls.” Pedigreed stock pays best. 


The same is true of tools, machinery, 
automobiles and tires. The best is most 
profitable in the end. 


For more than twenty-five years, 
Kelly-Springfield Tires have held the 
blue ribbon for high quality and long 
mileage. Their pedigree is unquestion- 
able. 


To buy inferior quality because of 
its lower price is sometimes a tempta- 
tion, but when it comes to buying tires, 
there is no need to be satisfied with any 
but the best. 


It costs no more 





to buy a Kelly 
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Fitted to the Farmer’s 
Loads, Roads and Pocket-Book 


For load-ability is a capacity of 2,500 pounds, 
and a choice of twelve standard bodies. Body 
convertibility permits the vehicle to be used 
as stock rack, grain box, double-deck, etc. by 
substituting simple attachments. 


For road-ability is a brutally powerful engine; 
an unusually rugged chassis (with power units 
suspended in an inner frame); pneumatic cord 
tires to give sure traction, fleetness and easy 
riding; correct distribution of weight over 
wheels making for road balance and safety; 
and relatively light vehicle weight. 


For pocket-book satisfaction is a low first cost, 
performance-qualities for a quarter million 
(or more) miles of service, and remarkably 
low operating costs. Oversized vital parts, 
tremendous stamina, abuse-proof construc- 
tion, accessibility for easy attention and 
adjustment,—these are factors that keep the 
vehicle working without delays, repairs or 
costly attention. 


Designed and manufactured in the big Reo 
shops,—not assembled! Chassis price, $1185, 
at Lansing; add tax. 


Send for Booklet "REASONS for REO” 








REO- MOTOR, CAR COMPANY 
LansinGc, MicHican 











